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INTRODUCTION. 


This volume revives some of the most 
pleasant and quickening memories of my life, 
and therefore I welcome the opportunity of 
writing a few words concerning it and them. 

The story of the Goadbys forms a most 
important chapter in Baptist history, and offers 
a glimpse of the working of those quiet energies 
which have moulded the Free Church life of 
our land and gone far to make the world of 
to-day. Here weisee fidelity to conviction in 
the face of opposition and ostracism, persecu- 
tion and loss. Vivid revelations are made of 
the hidden reserves of God, of the “ seven 
thousand” who will not bow the knee to the 
gods of fashion and tradition, social prestige, 
and Mammon ; and who are ready to respond 
to the challenge to do battle for Puritanism 
against immorality, and for the unadulterated 
gospel against the corruptions subtly brought 
in by good Christian men. 

V. 


Vi. INTRODUCTION. 


The Goadbys filled a large place in the 
world of my young life. Of the heroic leader 
of the band my father and mother used to talk, 
as we sat by the fireside recounting the self- 
sacrificing and devoted deeds of the earlier 
General Baptists. Joseph Goadby the first was 
regarded with affection and reverence in many 
a Midland home, and in our circle he was 
accounted one of the bravest of the brave and 
truest of the true. 

Joseph the second I knew. He was one 
of the arresting figures of the Quarterly Con- 
ferences and Annual Associations held in the 
villages and towns of the Midlands in my boy- 


hood ; and I well remember him as a doughty: 


champion, battling against all comers, for what 
he thought to be right and true. It was to 
him that I had to write that “painful” letter 
of application for admission as a ministerial 
student to the General Baptist College ; specially 
“painful” to me, because before that I had, in 
my temerity, sent to him, as editor of the General 
Baptist Magazine, one of my earliest “ poetical” 
effusions, and seen his answer to J. C. in the 
list of replies to correspondents, blazing like a 
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comet in the sky, and so effectually warning 
me off his premises, that I never sent another 
line until the editor himself asked me to do so. 
He was a man who knew his mind, and took 
care that others should not mistake it. After I 
had been at College only two years, I received 
an invitation to a pastorate, and I forwarded it 
to him as secretary of the College. By the 
next post came an epistle which settled that 
question irrevocably, and made it easy for me 
to stay in the College. The same swift and 
sure sanity of judgment marked his corre- 
spondence as to leaving the institution at the end 
of my third year, and carrying on my ministry 
at Praed Street Chapel whilst attending classes at 
University College, London. His was a robust 
spirit, a sure-working intelligence, an entirely 
honest mind. 
John Orissa, the third son of Joseph th 

second, was one of my fellow-students. We 
were together for twelve months. I was his 
junior, and thought of him with becoming 
awe, first as a student and preacher of experi- 
ence, and next as a dedicated missionary. His 
genial spirit, his enthusiasm for the work of the 
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foreign field, were his outstanding charac- 
teristics. He bent all his living with clear 
intention to equipment for Orissa. That was 
his one purpose, and it eliminated all contro- 
versy from his mind, and set him free for the 
task in which afterwards he won so eminent a 
position. 

But it was with Thomas, the second son, 
I was chiefly intimate. He was in Glasgow 
University when I began to think of the ministry, 
and as I heard how he had won a scholarship 
and secured his university advantages, it dawned 
upon me that perhaps I might follow his 
example. His poems on Alma and Inkermann 
and other themes appeared in the General 
Baptist Magazine, a periodical which ranked 
next to the Bible and the Hymn Book, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and Hervey’s Meditations 
amongst the Tombs, in our household. Echoes 
of his Sunday afternoon lectures at Coventry, 
fashioned after the pattern of Hugh Stowell 
Brown’s at Liverpool, and Arthur Mursell’s at 
Manchester, reached me. Then after I had 
been in London a little while he came to the 
great city, and though five miles away on the 
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other side of the metropolis, yet the fact that 
our churches were related as grandmother and 
grand-daughter brought us together, and we 
were happy comrades in the service of the 
kingdom of God all the time he was in London. 
Deeply did I regret his removal to Derby, but 
his subsequent appointment to the Principal- 
ship of our college filled me with joy, for I 
knew the College had found the right man, and 
my friend had found his right place. 

Professor Goadby was chiefly a theologian. 
He was well known as a cultured preacher, 
brilliant in expression, solid in thought, earnest 
and often vehement in utterance, and lofty 
in aim; but perhaps lacking that pungent, 
and colloquial style and practical directness 
increasingly in demand in the pulpit of to-day. 
In 31861, and for several years, he was the 
English correspondent of The Morning Star, 
the weekly organ of the Free Baptists of the 
United States. Asa politician, his sympathies 
were broad, his enthusiasm for liberty and 
justice glowing, and his principles radical and 
aggressive. Nor did he lack the passion and 
music, fancy and inspiration of the poet; but he 
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was first and foremost a student and expositor 
of the Bible, a theologian. From the day he 
entered College as a candidate for the ministry, 
to the direful day on which he gave his last 
lecture as a professor, his course was one of 
steadfast, unrelaxed, and self-effacing endeavour 
to fit himself more and more for his work as a 
teacher of teachers. His ideal was high, and 
his eagerness to qualify for his task insatiable. 
His sense of the dignity of his work was lofty, 
and of his vocation he was sure. He saw his 
duty, and did it; not dallying with side 
interests, or descending to minor affairs. His 
repeated visits to America and Germany were 
part of the process of his theological equip- 
ment. He betook himself to German sources 
of knowledge that he might teach with the 
authority of full and accurate information. 
He would learn German in Germany itself, 
and acquire her intellectual wealth by sitting 
at the feet of her industrious and large-minded 
professors. 

This quest was not for fame, nor for the 
mere luxury of knowing. Early (as far back 
as when he was pastor of the church in 
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Commercial Road, London), I remember him 
speaking of the urgent necessity for the 
readjustment of our theological beliefs, and of 
his endeavour to secure a truer exegesis as the 
basis of a broad evangelical faith. To him it 
was patent such a readjustment must begin 
with our conception of God and advance 
by a rigid and exhaustive grammatical and 
lexical analysis of the Scriptures. The progress 
of the Churches and of man depends upon a 
correct and full understanding of the revela- 
tion of God in the Biblical record. The old 
systematic theology was discredited and doomed 
by the fatal lack of a sound critical and scientific 
basis. The modernizing of Biblical criticism 
must precede the true Biblical theology. One 
of the chief needs of the time, he said, in a 
conversation with me, is to familiarize the 
minds of Christian men with the idea and 
results of the study of Biblical doctrine in its 
origin and historical development. He resented 
the notion that modern Biblical criticism is 
wholly negative and destructive ; it is essen- 
tially, though slowly, constructive and quicken- 
ing. Hence his choice of Ewald grew out of 
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his conviction of the wants of the world, and 
the translation of the great German Professor’s 
work on the Bible Doctrine of God was his 
contribution to the realization of his life aim. 
Alas ! that it should be his chief literary gift to 
us. He intended more; he was preparing and 
qualifying for a large service ; but it is given 
to few mortals to finish their tasks here and in 
the form they propose. As Professor Goadby 
says in some beautiful and pathetic lines con- 
cerning one of the great sorrows of his life :— 


“ Softly the shining chariot wheels 
Glide through the sky; 
The light not born of earth reveals 
The Lord is nigh. 
He takes His own: and a new Star 
Gleams where the eternal splendours are, 
While through the midnight sounds afar 
The midnight cry.” 


But a tutor’s work on his students, through 
class studies, lectures, and personal intercourse, 
is more abiding and reproductive than his work 
through the Press. Professor Goadby will long 
live in the men he has trained for the ministry 
of the Free Churches. Though he has left little 
comparatively in writing, these ‘living epistles ’ 
will represent his thoughts and _ perpetuate 
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his influence for many years to come. 
The mass of manhood behind the teacher, 
the high conscientiousness, the passion for 
righteousness, the habits of unflagging industry, 
the continuous growth, the spiritual aspiration 
of the student and Christian, will give the 
theological leader a real, though unseen 
presence in many a study and in many a 
church. 

The eldest son of the family, J. Jackson 
Goadby, I knew at Market Harborough, Lenton, 
and Henley-on-Thames ; Frederick William, 
at Regent’s Park College and at Watford ; and 
Edwin, the journalist, in London. But I have 
filled more than my allotted space, and must 
conclude simply by commending this volume to 
the attention of all those who desire to trace to 
their sources the forces at work amongst us 
to-day. It will quicken their faith in Free 
Church ideals, and increase their zeal in the 
service of God and man. 


JOHN CLIFFORD. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Parish Clerk’s Son. 


HE name of Market Bosworth cannot fail 

to bring up before the mind of every 

lover of history a picture of that great day in 
August, 1485, when, early in the morning, 
Richard Crookback saw with so much fear 
“the red coats and hartsheads” of the Stanleys 
ranged on Richmond’s side instead of on his 
own ; and when, as the sun was setting, he 
met a soldier’s death ; but to Joseph Goadby 
it meant home, the place where he and his 
fathers had lived for more than a hundred years. 
There were traditions that the first Goadby 

to live in Bosworth fled there after the battle of 
Worcester, where he had fought on Prince 
Charles’s side and that his ancestors, as far back 
as the time of the Reformation, had been 
“strongly attached to the Church of England.” 
It was known, however, from the Parish 
Records, that his great grandfather, the grand- 


son of the fugitive from Worcester, “a man 
1 
I 
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mighty in the Scriptures,” and also a Joseph 
Goadby, had been Clerk of the church whose 
pointed spire is seen for miles round. 

The name, as well as the office, had passed 
down from father to son, and it seemed, until 
the year 1792, that the voice of Joseph Goadby 
of the fourth generation would be heard by his 
fellow townsmen leading the responses in 
Bosworth Church, for he had already taken his 
father’s place there several times. Ina manu- 
script headed “ Recollections,” which he wrote 
in later life, he speaks of having been present 
at a christening and says—“ I remember feeling 
even then a secret dislike to the ceremony. 
The promises and vows of the sponsors entirely 
disgusted me, and led me to say, long before I 
knew anything of genuine piety, that I would 
never stand god-father to a child as long as 
I lived.” 

In his early boyhood there seem to have 
been times when his heart and mind were set 
on “higher things,” for we read in these same 
“Recollections,” that he used to think much of 
death and eternity, and felt much concerned 
when persons died who he thought were not 
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prepared for the change. We also hear of him 
at the age of twelve years taking Fleetwood’s 
“Life of Christ” with him to Bosworth 
Grammar School—the school which still feels 
proud of the fact that Samuel Johnson was 
usher there in the year 1732—stealing time 
between his lessons to read it. When at home 
he would often “retire to his chamber,’ to 
put up what he speaks of as “ poor imperfect 
petitions” ; and he says, “I have still some 
recollections of the pleasing and humbling 
sensations I had at that period. But alas; I 
knew not myself, nor had I a proper view of 
the Saviour’s life and death. These impressions 
wore away, and I went on frowardly in the 
way of my heart.” 

Had this boy, sensitive and thoughtful 
beyond his years, had a mother in whom he 
could confide, we should not hear of him 
speaking in his old age of his ‘ miserable and 
unhappy childhood.” His own mother died 
in 1778, when the little Joseph was only four 
years old, and his father, “a mild and benevolent 
person, apparently devoid of real piety, though 
he manifested a great reverence for the name 
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of God and the Holy Scriptures, as well asa 
regard for the Lord’s Day,’’ married again ; 
and the step-mother and a rough old clergy- 
man, who lodged in the house, were almost 
constant tormentors of the elder children, who 
never knew the pleasures of a happy home life. 

This clergyman seems to have taken a 
fancy to the Parish Clerk’s son, although often 
treating him unkindly, for we hear that at the 
time when the boy attended the Grammar 
School, he went several journeys with him, 
and the boy was shocked by the bad language he 
heard, and the “entire absence of everything 
of a religious character.” The young Joseph 
would often sit with this clergyman in the desk 
on Sundays, and says: “while the congre- 
gation were singing the Psalms, Mr. R. would 
be turning over the leaves of the prayer book 
to have the next part of the service in readiness, 
singing, while he turned over the leaves, a tune 
of his own, “ Toll-de rol-loll ; de lol-de roll- 
roll.” 

We can hardly wonder that after leaving 
school at the age of sixteen, he spent as much 
time as he could away from his father’s house, 
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associating with “wild and careless friends,” 
and spending a good many of his days in the 
public house, or at the card table. He himself 
says of this period in his life, “I often stayed 
out till midnight, and sometimes did not enter 
my father’s house until the next day. My 
character seemed rapidly forming to be that of 
a loose, abandoned youth. My companions 
were like myself; but they were a few years 
older than 1; yet I was their oracle to propose 
the games, excursions and frolics in which we 
should engage. ‘A ringleader in transgression.’ 
If anything was to be recited, I must recite it; 
if a song was to be sung, I must sing it; or if 
we got into any unpleasant circumstance, my 
logic must be employed to extricate us from 
our difficulty.” 

We can imagine him the centre and life of 
a group of wild youths, ever ready to recite, 
sing, or even play on the violin ; for at the age 
of fifteen, his father, who was himself a singer, 
had given his son a course of violin lessons 
from a celebrated teacher in Leicester, who 
considered that, with practice, the young Joseph 
would become skilful in the art. It was the 
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father’s idea that the boy should in future play 
at concerts and assemblies, and gain a partial 
living thereby. A visitor to Bosworth Church 
at this time would have heard the voices of both 
father and son, the one leading the responses, 
and the other playing the symphonies on his 
violin and leading the treble part in the choir ; 
but the son says, “We sang to the praise and 
glory of ourselves, and not to the praise and 
glory of God, and often, as soon as we had 
performed our part, we withdrew from the 
singing gallery to the belfry, either to praise or 
dispraise our performance, and not unfrequently 
disagreed among ourselves. Afterwards, when 
my soul was in anguish about my sinful state, 
O how painful were these singing opportunities, 
and how much more painful the disagreements 
and contentions and the profane language that 
abounded among the singers !” 

It happened that, one night, in the early 
spring of 1793, after returning home late from 
an evening with his friends at the card table, 
he had what he describes as “a most affecting 
dream.” “TI dreamt,” he says, “that I sat at 
work, and a neighbour came into my room. I 
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asked him what he thought of that dreadful, 
portentous cloud that seemed to hang over the 
town ? While he was walking about the room 
and I was waiting for his answer, I thought the 
cloud suddenly burst, and there were immediate 
indications of the Day of Judgment. I heard 
the trumpet sound, and saw, or thought I saw, 
the Judge of quick and dead; and a vast retinue 
of saints and angels attendant on His coming. 
Conscious that I was unprepared, I escaped out 
of the room, and ran up the passage to conceal 
myself from His sight; but a passage of 
Scripture occurred to me, where it said, ‘the 
kings of the earth, and the great men, and the 
rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman, and every 
freeman, hid themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of mountains; and said unto the moun- 
tains and rocks, fall on us and hide us from 
the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb. For the great 
day of His wrath is come, and who shall be 
able to stand.’ I saw from this Scripture that 
any attempt at concealment would be fruitless. 
I therefore resolved to turn again and hear my 
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doom ; but such was the consternation and 
terror that agitated my whole frame, that I 
woke—and was so much affected for some 
days that I could not throw it off. Go where 
I would, night or day, this dream was upper- 
most in my thoughts.” 

Yet the impression made by this dream 
grew fainter and fainter, until he was again the 
“gay bird of old,” and the ringleader of a set 
of wild youths. Ere long, however, he was 
taught in the same way again. This time he 
thought he saw “a grave personage” standing 
by his bedside, who, holding out an open book 
and looking towards him, said, “Young man, 
you are in a wrong path, you must turn from 
it.’ When he awoke, the former dream was 
brought back to him, and the thoughts that 
both gave him filled his heart with sorrow, and 
he could find no peace, nor could he “shake 
off his gloom.” He says, “I now saw myself 
a guilty sinner, but prayer and sorrowing 
seemed to bring me no relief, and I was con- 
tinually reasoning in my mind as to what these 
dreams could mean.” 

One morning, on passing through the 
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house-place, he saw his father’s large Bible 
lying on the table, and the thought came to 
him, “Can I possibly find any passage of 
Scripture that will cast a light on these 
dreams ?” and opening the Bible, the follow- 
ing passage in the Book of Job arrested his 
attention : “God speaketh once, yea twice, 
yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in 
a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumbering upon their bed; then 
He openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their 
instructions, that He may withdraw man from 
his purpose, and hide pride from man. He 
keepeth back his soul from the pit, and his 
life from perishing by the sword.” “ How 
astonished,” he says, “I felt when I read the 
passage. It was almost as if the Lord had in- 
deed spoken to me from heaven, for I knew 
not that there was such a passage of Scripture. 
Before I left the: Book, I thought, ‘If the Lord 
spares me till next Sunday, I will go to Barton 
Meeting and hear Samuel Deacon preach.’”’ 
Joseph Goadby had been to Barton Meet- 
ing once before with a band of his friends to 
see a baptism, “ dipping,” he called it, and his 
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behaviour had been such as to attract the 
attention and rebuke of one of the elders. In 
spite of this, from what he had seen and heard 
that day, it was to Barton Meeting and Samuel 
Deacon, instead of to the old clergyman in his 
home, he chose to go to ease his ache of soul 
on the next Sabbath day. 


CHAPTER II. 


A Bye-path to Barton-in-the-Beans and the 


Barton Preachers. 


LMOST hidden amongst the rolling 
country, on the borders of Charnwood 
Forest, and two miles to the north of Market 
Bosworth, lies the hamlet of Barton-in-the 
Beans. It has no church spire to make ita 
landmark to the country side, and the sound 
of motor car is rarely heard in its peaceful 
village street. Yet, for more than 100 years, its 
very name has been one to conjure with 
amongst the members of the New Connexion 
of General Baptists, for was not Barton Meet- 
ing “the mother of them all”? There are 
still many homes scattered over the world in 
which the name of Barton is a household 
word, not because of the natural beauty of its 
surroundings, but because of the band of 
earnest Christian men and women who have 
gone forth thence, = time to time, to 
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preach the Gospel with their lips and by their 
lives. 

Many people bearing names known and 
loved amongst Baptists have gone out from 
this village, carrying with them that missionary 
spirit which has characterized the members of 
Barton church since its formation. Thomas 
Barrass, “the Nonconformist Bishop of Peter- 
borough,” came from Barton; and so did 
Thomas Bailey, the devoted missionary to 
Orissa. In fact, so many missionaries have 
gone to that part of India from this little 
Leicestershire village, that Gunga Dhor, a high 
caste Brahmin, and the first Oriya won to 
Christ, asked once, whether London was as 
big as Barton. 

At the time when the Young Pretender 
was within a day’s march, and the villagers in 
their fright had hidden their pewter vessels 
down the wells, lest the “ Derby Rebels” 
should get them and make bullets with them, 
there were men and women in this hamlet and 
the neighbouring villages rejoicing and working 
because echoes from the Wesley and Whitfield 
Revival had reached them. 
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Four years before this, Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, bringing with her her good 
Christian servant, David Taylor, had come to 
stay at Donnington Park ; and David, with her 
sanction, had begun to preach in the villages 
round. 

As the good news he brought spread, men 
rose up, believing and preaching, in town and 
village, around the old forest of Charnwood. 
Samuel Deacon, of Ratby, was awakened by 
David Taylor himself ; but it was John Taylor, 
a schoolmaster of Markfield and also a protégé 
of the Countess, who told the news to John 
Wyatt, a poor carpenter of Barton. This man 
with his friend, John Aldridge, asked the man 
who was a preacher as well as a schoolmaster, 
to come and tell the Good Tidings in their 
village. He gladly came and spoke in John 
Wyatt’s cottage, the site of which is near the 
cross roads at the top of the village. 

And so the Gospel, as preached by Wesley 
and Whitfield, came to Barton, and many of 
the villagers came to hear it from the mouths 
of these earnest, but often illiterate missionaries ; 
and surely as persecution followed the apostles 
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of old, so it followed these true-hearted men 
and their adherents. Taunts, mud and bad 
language met them on all sides, and the preach- 
ing carried on in the carpenter’s cottage was 
stopped by persons dancing outside with bells 
tied round their bodies. Worse persecutions 
followed ; one of the preachers was caught and 
dragged as a “trophy of triumph” to be the 
butt of all, from village to village, whilst John 
Aldridge was thrown into a fish-pond. 

In spite of opposition the cause grew, 
until, in 1745, we hear of a band of seven men 
and women forming themselves into a church 
at Barton, and building a Meeting House. 
Others called them the “ Barton Preachers,” 
but they called themselves “ Independents” ; 
not because they felt that their religious views 
agreed with those of the denomination bearing 
that name, but because their leading principle 
was :—“a determination to think and act for 
themselves in religious matters.” 

Amongst these seven first members was 
one who had for some time been a Moravian 
brother. And he it was who suggested that 
when the Meeting House was built, there 
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should be rooms above it in which the un- 
married members of the community might 
live. The people were poor, but they bore 
willingly the whole cost of the building, in 
which, by the way, there was a pulpit so large 
that eight or ten preachers could sit in it, as was 
the custom on public days. 

The preaching was not, however, con- 
fined to the walls of the Meeting House ; for, 
missionaries ever, these Barton Preachers spoke 
and taught in humble cottage, farmer’s barn, 
or in the open street, besides often taking for 
their pulpit a hollow tree or rock in the 
unenclosed spaces of Charnwood Forest, from 
which they preached the Gospel to all who 
passed that way, or came out to hear them; 
until many towns and villages in the county, 
as well as those in the neighbouring counties 
of Nottingham, Derby, and Warwick, knew 
the sound of their voices. 

And so the good work went on by leaps 
and bounds, and many members were added 
to this little body of Independents ; who, after 
forming themselves into a church, had had 
their infants “sprinkled” in their own Meeting 
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House, instead of by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, in the parish church. 
Serious and perplexing doubts had, however, 
grown up in these people’s minds about the 
way in which this ordinance was administered, 
with the result that they procured a tub 
and immersed, instead of sprinkling their 
children. Further study showed them that 
this practice was unscriptural, and they 
were content to allow their little ones to be 
brought at the time of public worship and 
blessed by one of their number, who had 
registered himself a “ Dissenting Minister.” 
The subject of baptism was still discussed, 
and they finally came to the conclusion that 
“immersion was the only mode, and believers 
the true subjects.” Two of their number, 
therefore, baptized each other, and they, after- 
wards, immersed the other members of the 
church. Thus, in 1755, the Barton Preachers 
became Baptists, though they still called them- 
selves Independents. 

Five years after the Barton church was 
formed, its members built a second Meeting 
House, fourteen miles away, at Melbourne, 
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and for some time after this the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper was held at Barton and 
Melbourne every month alternately ; and such 
was the zeal of the preachers and their followers, 
that they would gladly travel from one place to 
the other and back, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles, on Ordinance Sundays. These journeys 
were made on foot by many of the poorer 
members. 

In 1760 the church became so large that, 
purely as a matter of convenience, it was 
divided into five distinct churches. Barton, 
Hugglescote, Stanton, Markfield, Hinckley, 
and the neighbouring villages formed one of 
these five groups ; and it was agreed that John 
Wyatt, of Barton, Samuel Deacon, of Ratby, 
and John Aldridge, of Hugglescote, should be 
their ministers. Thus the work went on, until 
we find, in 1770, that the little band of seven 
men and women had grown into one of 950 
persons, arranged now into six churches, with 
ten ordained pastors. 

Several years before this, Dan Taylor, a 
convert to Methodism, who also held the view 


that the baptism of believers by immersion 
2 
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was the only Scriptural form of that ordinance, 
had asked several Baptist ministers to baptize 
him. They refused to do so, some on the ground 
that he believed in the doctrine of Free Grace, 
and others because he insisted on the Divinity 
of Christ. Hearing, however, that at Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, there was a minister who 
would be willing to immerse him, he travelled 
on foot from his home in Yorkshire, to see 
him. Missing his way, he found himself near 
Gamston, in Nottinghamshire, where he learned 
there was a Baptist Church, the members of 
which held views like his own. One of the 
two ministers of this church baptized him in 
the river Idle, and he started on his way back 
into Yorkshire immediately afterwards. 

This first journey was made during winter 
time, but the next spring Dan Taylor travelled — 
on foot again to Boston, to attend the meetings 
of the Lincolnshire Association of General 
Baptists, many of the members of which held 
views akin to his. He joined this Association, 
and whilst a member of it, and pastor of the 
church at Wadsworth, in Yorkshire, he heard 
of the groups of “Independent” churches 
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having their origin in the Barton church. 
Feeling that the religious views of the 
members of these ‘“ Independent” churches 
agreed with those of himself and several of his 
fellow-members, he begged them to join the 
Lincolnshire Association. They, however, 
steadily refused to do so, saying, “they would 
have no connection with an Association, many 
of the members of which still did not believe 
in the Divinity of Christ.” The disputes, which 
the diversity of opinion among the members of 
this Association of General Baptists called 
forth, made Dan Taylor and his friends agree 
to withdraw from it. They did so, and in a little 
chapel under the shadow of Lincoln Cathedral, 
met a deputation of Barton Preachers, with 
whom they decided to form “A New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists.’”’ Thus, on the 
seventh of June, 1770, twenty-four men met in 
a plain brick Meeting House at the back of 
Whitechapel Church, London, to form the 
“New Connexion of ‘Free Grace’ General 
Baptists.’ These twenty-four men came to 
represent the churches to which they belonged, 
some of which had previously been General 
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Baptist churches, and the others had all sprung 
from the church of baptized “ Independents”’ 
at Barton. 

The eldest of this band of men was 
Samuel Deacon, who came to represent the 
Barton church, “a short, strongly built man, 
whose mouth was full of Scripture,’ and the 
youngest was Dan Taylor himself, who, though 
in his youth a worker in the coal mines, had 
made himself “familiar by self-culture with his 
own and classical tongues, as well as much of 
the religious literature of the day.” 

At this Assembly they formulated their 
principles in “Six Articles,’ declaring their 
belief in : 

1. The Fall of Man. 

2. The Perpetual Obligation of the Moral 

Law. 
The Person and Work of Christ. 
Salvation by Faith. 
Regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 
The Baptism of Believers by Im- 


au bY 


mersion. 
These “Six Articles of Belief” were held by 
the New Connexion of General Baptists until the 
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year 1880, when they were somewhat altered. 
By the year 1891 the principles of the churches 
of this denomination, and of those known as 
Particular Baptist churches, had become so 
much alike that by common consent they 
united, and are now known as Baptist churches 
in connection with the Baptist Union. 

We see that the religious principles sought 
out, believed and acted upon by the early 
members of the Barton church, were those 
which Dan Taylor and his friends afterwards 
took as their beliefs, and which finally were 
“the Six” drawn up at the Assembly in 1770, 
as those of the members of the new denomina- 
tion. So the Barton church can justly claim 
to have been the “ Mother of the New Con- 
nexion.” 

As soon as the New Connexion was 
formed, the churches belonging to it divided 
themselves up into groups for Monthly Con- 
ferences, joining together once a year for what 
were known as the “ Association Meetings.” 

In the oldest Minute Book of the 
“Leicestershire Monthly Conference,” to which 
the Mother Church at Barton belonged, we 
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find entries which give us glimpses into the 
simple, homelike character of the life of the 
churches at that time, and the faithful way in 
which their members sought to follow the 
laws laid down by their: Master in the New 
Testament. 

When Thomas Mee, a member, and 
assistant minister of the church at Packington, 
desired “to try the power of Spilsbury’s Drops 
for his complaint,” but was unable to spare the 
money to purchase them, the Conference agreed 
that each church should contribute five shillings 
to help him to buy them. Also the “ calamitious 
situation”? in which a member of the church 
at Daventry was placed, owing to the “small 
pox,” was, we note, to be improved by a 
“ collection among the churches.” 

There are also entries in the Minute Book, 
shewing that the Conference decided that it 
was the duty of every Christian to refrain from 
fox-hunting, for, said the members, “ It is not 
of good report—it is a waste of precious time— 
is expense ill-applied—will lay a stumbling 
block in the way of inquiring souls—is a 
gratification of carnal nature—nor will it be for 
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the Glory of God, and cannot be done with- 
out injuring the property of others.” No 
member of the churches represented at the 
Conference was supposed to prosecute a thief, 
because the “ punishment, death, was too great 
for the crime”; neither must he join a Sick 
Club, because it was “laying up treasure.” 

With regard to the form of worship in the 
services of the ‘“New Connexion” Baptist 
churches, there are records that singing is to 
be allowed, because “there is Scriptural founda- 
tion for it”’ ; but that the Lord’s Prayer is not 
to be used, because “it was only given as a 
pattern of prayer and contains no idea of a 
Mediator.” 

At these Conferences, Samuel Deacon, the 
representative of the Barton church at the 
Assembly in London, in June, 1770, was a 
regular attendant. He was at this time the 
only minister of that church, and the people 
knew not where to find a co-pastor. But God 
raised up one in their midst, where they least 
expected it, in the person of Samuel Deacon’s 
son, another Samuel Deacon, who had come 
to Barton in 1771, and set up as a “clock 
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maker and watch repairer,” in the clock shop 
built for him at the top of the village, part of 
which is yet standing. 

When Samuel Deacon, the elder, who did 
not then live at Barton, was preaching in one 
of the other churches in the Barton group, the 
son took his turn with several other friends, in: 
leading the services at Barton. The members 
of the church soon saw that Samuel Deacon, 
the son, had greater gifts as a minister than 
Samuel Deacon, the father ; and in 1771 asked 
him “to keep the regular meetings alternately 
with his father.” To this, he agreed ; and after 
being co-pastor for two years, he was finally 
ordained to the sole pastorate of Barton 
Meeting. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Turning of the Ways. 


NE Sunday afternoon in early spring, 
Joseph Goadby, whose religious diffi- 
culties had made him so unhappy, walked 
along the quiet country road leading to Barton 
Meeting. In his Recollections he says: “1 
went on Lord’s Day to hear Samuel Deacon, 
was much struck with the closeness of his 
appeals to the conscience. I thought someone 
must have told him who I was, what had been 
my manner of life, and what were my present 
sorrows and distresses. 1 discovered great 
differences between his sermon and the cold 
formal address I heard at Church in the former 
part of the day. Concluded in my own mind 
that I would go and hear him again.” He there- 
fore went again on several Sundays ; but at 
Easter his old companions, who had noticed 
that their once merry ringleader seemed loth to 
join in their pranks and revels, persuaded him 
to come back to = He did so, and spent 
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a greater part of the holidays with them in the 
public-house, almost forgetting for the time his 
dreams and the words he had heard at Barton ; 
but he says, “I recollect well the shame and 
self-condemnation I felt afterwards. N.B.— 
This was the last time I associated with my old 
companions.” 

Soon after this it began to be generally 
known that he was accustomed to go to Barton 
Meeting on Sunday afternoons, although he 
went as usual to Bosworth Church in the 
morning, and he became the subject of oppo- 
sition, even persecution. His father’s friends 
told him how very sinful he was in God’s sight 
to leave the faith of his fathers. Others said, 
“How could these Barton Preachers know 
anything about religion; they had not been 
educated ; they had not been to college ; they 
were a poor illiterate set of people, false and 
designing, and enemies to all order and good 
government ; and against their king and their 
country.” Other more _practically-minded 
people told him he was acting very foolishly 
by himself, as his father had an excellent 
business and was well respected by the gentle- 
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men in the neighbourhood, beside being Parish 
Clerk. He was the eldest son, and might 
inherit both business and clerkship if he would 
only reman true to the Church of England. 
Indeed, all he met had something to say about 
his folly in going amongst Dissenters, especially 
Baptists, who were worst of all. Of the old 
clergyman who still lodged in his father’s 
house, Joseph Goadby says, “I recollect 
returning from the Meeting early one evening 
when he was disposed to pick a quarrel with 
me. I hardly spoke to him in reply ; but he 
worked himself into such a passion against me, 
that he laid hold of a chair, and raising it above 
his head with his strong, muscular arm, he 
swore he would dash my brains out. However, 
as I still kept my seat, apparently unmoved, 
he set down the chair without striking me.” 

So this young son of the Parish Clerk, 
who, like the Bereans of old, “searched the Scrip- 
tures daily whether these things were so,” was 
left without companion or friend ; and we hear 
of him spending much time in Bosworth Park, 
where “in the darkness of the night he would 
pray to God that the way might be made clear 
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to him.” After these times of thought and 
prayer, a feeling of peace would steal over him, 
and he would go back tc his father’s house 
ready to face opposition once more. 

When, in December, 1793, he decided to 
join the Barton church and be baptized, his 
father treated him as an outcast ; and his fellow- 
townsmen abused and persecuted him even 
more than before; but, he says, “I recollect 
the consolations of mind that the Lord 
graciously afforded me in the seasons of persecu- 
tion. My soul looked to Him, and my face 
was not ashamed.” 

In the following year, 1794, the French 
Revolution. caused politics to be the frequent 
topic of conversation ; Dissenters were looked 
upon in England as Jacobins, and had the 
French been conquered by the Allied Powers 
and the reign of the Bourbons been restored, 
Dissenters would have been, in all probability, 
much persecuted. 

The people of Bosworth being nearly all 
church-goers and Tories, Joseph Goadby had 
much said to him, and much to say on the 
question of civil and religious liberty. These 
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arguments, although helping to make him a 
stronger Dissenter than ever, caused him to 
decide “never to meddle in politics again” ; 
a resolve he faithfully kept all through his life. 

After joining the Barton church, life seemed 
happier to this young Baptist, and he says, “O 
the pleasing and profitable seasons my soul 
enjoyed under Mr. Deacon’s ministry. Often 
I have gone away like a giant refreshed with 
new wine. Now the sacred Scriptures appeared 
to me like a new book, and I read them with 
the greatest delight.” But he goes on to say, 
“Nothwithstanding the sacred relish I felt for 
the things of God, my soul often laboured 
under severe conflicts, my inbred propensities 
and the strong incitements of a carnal and 
sinful nature often bowed my spirit down. All 
the abuse and persecution I met with from my 
numerous adversaries, all the slighting and dis- 
esteem I met with from my father and family 
were trivial and nothing compared with the 
sorrows that arose from my inbred propensi- 
ties.” We see from these lines how fierce the 
inward battle must have been which Joseph 
Goadby had to fight—a war which, though 
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carried on all through his life, was fought so 
quietly that few knew of its existence. 

The missionary spirit of the Barton preach- 
ers was early transmitted to their young fol- 
lower, who soon shewed his zeal to extend 
God’s kingdom, as well as his own broad- 
mindedness, for when the Independents, now 
called Congregationalists, made plans to build 
a Meeting House in Bosworth, he was one of 
the first to offer to help them by going to 
Warwick, Birmingham, and even London, to 
collect money towards their building fund. 

Two years after he left the faith of his 
fathers, Joseph Goadby married Frances Mee, 
daughter of a member of Barton church, 
whose family, like that of the Parish Clerk, 
had lived in Bosworth for several generations. 
It was with great difficulty that he found a 
house to which he might take his young bride, 
for the landlord, Lord Wentworth, threatened 
to eject the farmer who would let a cottage to 
“that Dissenter.” What a joy it must have 
been to the young man, who had passed through 
so much trial, to have for the first time since 
his babyhood a peaceful home, shared by one 
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who was in sympathy with his beliefs ! 

Soon after the marriage several Baptists 
living in Bosworth agreed to have a meeting 
there on Sunday evenings, at which the mem- 
bers should read and explain the Scriptures to 
each other. Samuel Deacon heard of these 
services in which Joseph Goadby took a leading 
part ; so, taken suddenly ill himself one Sunday 
when he should have preached at Barton, he sent 
for his young convert to come and supply his 
place. The preaching of the young man who had 
come to their Meeting with such a heavy heart 
four years before, was enjoyed by the Barton 
people ; from this time most of his Sundays were 
spent in holding services in the villages near. 

A desire to be a minister had been upper- 
most in his mind for some time, and his success 
when preaching, and the encouragement and 
kindness shown to him by Samuel Deacon, 
made him bold enough to tell his wishes to his 
friends, with the result that the members of 
the Barton church arranged to pay for a 
college course for him, as well as to support 
his young wife and baby daughter during his 
absence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Academy Days. 


ANY and long must have been the 
thoughts of Joseph Goadby as he went 
by coach to London, in July, 1798, in order 
to start his student life at the General Baptist 
College in the Mile End Road. This college, 
better known as “ Dan Taylor’s Academy,” had 
only been opened early in the same year ; and 
it now boasted of a staff of one, Dan Taylor 
being the only tutor, lecturing to a class of 
three young men. 

In spite of the Academy being in its infant 
days, a wise “Committee of Management ” had 
drawn up a plan of work, as well as several 
rules, to be kept by the students. We hear of 
them rising at six in the morning, and after 
breakfast attending lectures from the tutor, 
on “The Work of the Ministry,’ “ Biblical 
Geography,” and the “ Art of Sermon Making,” 
and studying Hebrew, Greek, and English 
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Grammar, and writing as a “school exercise ”’ 
an abridgment of “ Watts’ Logic,” one sen- 
* tence of which—“ Endeavour to gain some 
knowledge of mind by every occurrence and 
view,” made a great impression on the mind 
of the student from Bosworth, for we con- 
stantly find it quoted in the diary which he 
kept whilst in London. We also find him 
acting upon it during the “ walk of two hours 
each day” which he was expected to take by 
“the Committee.” Standing one frosty 
November afternoon in a crowd near St. James’s 
Palace, he saw what Isaac Watts would call 
“(an occurrence,” which he enters in his diary, 
thus: ‘His Majesty, attended by his Life 
Guards and Yeomen, and several carriages 
and officers, which made a very splendid 
appearance, proceeded amidst the shouts of 
1000's of spectators to y® House of Lords where 
he alighted. In about half an hour or rather 
more he returned to his Palace, the same private 
way thro’ his park. In the carriage with him 
were Pitt and Dundas.” 

The victory of Nelson over Napoleon at 
the Battle of the Nile, in August, had made 
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Pitt try again to bring about the union of 
Continental Powers against France ; and Joseph 
Goadby went to hear a debate in the House of 
Commons, when possibly this subject or that 
of the Union of England and Ireland was 
under discussion. In_ his diary he writes : 
“We were admitted on paying half-a-crown 
each. The principal speakers were Sir John 
Sinclair, Sir William Burdett, and Mr. Pitt; 
the last was the chief, the best, and the most 
sensible speaker.” 

The sight seen from the Strangers’ Gallery 
would have been in those days a much gayer 
one than is usual now-a-days, for the members 
on Pitt’s side of the House, who belonged to the 
new Tory Constitutional Club, wore “ dark 
blue frocks, with broad orange velvet capes, 
large yellow buttons and waistcoats, and 
breeches of white kerseymere,” whilst the fol- 
lowers of Fox, on the Opposition side, wore 
“ buff and blue, the uniform of Washington.” 

On a day, headed “ Excursion,” in Joseph 
Goadby’s diary, he and his fellow-students 
“having,” he says, “procured a ticket,”’ visit the 
British Museum, when the three young country 
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men marvel at the antiquities they see. The 
sight of the mummies and crocodiles makes 
one of them remark “ How the power and 
wisdom of the great God is thus displayed.” 
Another time we hear of them attending the 
funeral of a rich Jewish Merchant in the 
Jews’ Burial Ground, not far from the 
Academy, the Bosworth student being very 
interested in seeing ‘the 17 coaches, besides 
numbers of Jews on foot, many of y’™ dressed 
in ancient Eastern dresses,” but “ grieving for 
the Jews because they know not Christ.” The 
sight of a public hanging at Newgate, however, 
makes him feel, as the old Puritan John Brad- 
ford did, that he might be the criminal to be 
hanged, “but for the grace of God.” 

We can see that this son of the Bosworth 
Parish Clerk had a spirit akin to that of the old 
Puritans, for nearly all the sights he saw in 
London called up reflections and heart-search- 
ings. When passing through Mansion House 
Street on September 29th, the ‘“ Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, with all their retinue, attended by 
a band of music and horns,” arrested his atten- 
tion, and when describing the scene afterwards 
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in his diary, he writes: “ My reflections soon 
became so strong as to overpower the sanguine 
attention of my eyes and ears, and ere long, 
said my soul, ‘these bustlers will be laid low, 
even with the ground. All this grandeur will 
not screen from the unrelenting dark of death. 
Underneath these crimson embroidered gowns 
there is a fleshy heart capable of the mortal 
stab.’ At this point the musician overcame 
the theologian, and the reflections of the young 
man who only a few years ago played the 
treble part in Bosworth Church choir were 
charmed away by the renewed sound of horn 
and trumpet, but only to return again in a 
few minutes, thus: ‘If this assembly appear 
grand, how awfully grand will that be when 
assembled worlds appear at the bar of God, 
when the chiefest part will not be spectators.’ ” 

Several evenings during the week were spent 
by Dan Taylor’s students in attending preaching 
services at different Meeting Houses in London, 
or the “Weekly Exercise of Prayer,’ which 
seems to have been held at the General Baptist 
chapels in turn. However, in Joseph Goadby’s 
diary we find entries of their doings on two 
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other occasions. “I and my fellow-student, 
* James Taylor, drank tea at the house of Mr. 
Adam Taylor, in Shadwell. Mr. Taylor gave 
us a lecture on the ‘latitudes and longitudes’ 
and the ‘diurnal and periodical revolutions of 
the earth.’ It was very pleasant.” And again : 
“T and my fellow-students took a_ walk, 
it being moonlight and very pleasant, to Bow 
and Stratford, across the river Lea, into Essex.” 

Much talk must have taken place round 
Dan Taylor’s table about the possible abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and the Baptist minister, 
Abraham Booth, who was one of the first in 
England to declare the trade a sin and advocate 
the freedom of the slaves. Possibly this talk 
led Joseph Goadby to go and hear him preach 
at Grove House, but his “rigid Calvinism” 
did not suit our student, who writes: “ His 
text was John i. 29. He laboured long to 
prove y* all meant only a part, and thus eclipsed 
this glorious text.” 

The name of Doctor Rippon, editor of the 


* (James Taylor was the nephew of Dan Taylor, and 
brother of Adam Taylor, the historian of the General 
Baptists.) 
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then new hymn-book called Rippon’s Selection, 
must also have been known to him ; but when 
he heard him preach at his Meeting House in 
Carter Lane, Southwark, spoken of now as the 
“cradle of the Metropolitan Tabernacle,” it 
was not his Calvinism which troubled the Bos- 
worth student, but the fact that “he covered 
the Gospel with sentiment and _ theatrical 
manoeuvres.” 

Soon after coming to London, Joseph 
Goadby went to Hicks Hall to obtain a license 
to preach as a Dissenting Minister, and he 
writes: “I met with much ridicule from a 
gentleman who manifested his ignorance and 
impiety by mimicking my claiming or asserting 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost.” This be- 
haviour was not new to the would-be Baptist 
minister, and he adds: “I replied to him pretty 
closely ; but the manifestation of his insolence 
hindered that of my generosity. I gave him 
£0 Tio." 

As soon as this license was procured, he, 
who up to this time had only preached in village 
chapels in Leicestershire, began to take two 
and often three services each Sunday in London 
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and the towns near. In his diary we read how 
very depressed and conscience-stricken he often 
was after these days, for he writes in one place: 
“Preached at Mr. Taylor’s Meeting House. 
The fear of trampling on Mr. Taylor’s heels, 
the frightful appearance of his white wig before 
my eyes, and the name of London, greatly dis- 
composed me, and filled my foolish, childish 
mind with more concern than a sense of the 
presence of the great God, or the worth of 
immortal souls to whom I was speaking.” 

We also find a passage about a child’s 
funeral he had conducted whilst spending a 
Sunday and preaching at Hoddesdon, in 
Hertfordshire, which shows what a sensitive 
nature he had, for he writes ; “ My address at 
the grave not only proved my youth in such 
matters but also great want of consideration.” 

The money to pay for Joseph Goadby’s 
training for the ministry, given by the members 
of the Barton church, was only enough to 
enable him to have a course of six months ; 
and on the second Sunday in January, 1799, 
we hear of him “ drinking tea with Mr. Day at 
his house in Rosemary Lane, and going in the 
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evening to hear the humorous, but godly, Row- 
land Hill preach at his Meeting.” On the 
Tuesday following he attended “y® prayer- 
meeting at Mr. Taylor’s Chapel, w*,” he writes, 
“‘y® friends agreed to have on account of my 
departure from London,” adding, “This was 
a very serious and solemn opportunity. I felt 
my heart much impressed, and my eyes became 
watery by y® ardent prayers w° were offered 
up unto God on my behalf.’ Thus, with the 
prayers of the friends at Church Lane, White- 
chapel, ringing in his ears, and the earnest desire 
in his heart to be “God’s faithful servant,” 
and the oft-repeated prayer on his lips, “ Lord, 
make my aim Thy glory,” he travelled back to 
rejoin his wife in Leicestershire. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Minister of Ashby and Packington. 


FTER his return to Bosworth, Joseph 
Goadby again worked for a few months 
at his trade, staymaking. He had had, even 
while in London, a call to the pastorate 
of the General Baptist Church at Hoddesdon, 
in Hertfordshire, but Samuel Deacon would 
not let him accept it or two other calls which 
he had after leaving the Academy, for he wished 
him to go and take charge of a small and 
struggling church which met in a barn in the 
village of Packington, one mile from Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, a village which is still as it was 
then—a group of thatched cottages set among 
green fields. It was certainly a much smaller 
and poorer church than any of the others to 
which he had been called ; but it was a branch 
-of the Melbourne one, the eldest child of the 
mother Barton; and Samuel Deacon may 
have felt that his protégé would still be in touch 
with Barton in going See 
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From the earliest date the Barton preachers 
had visited Packington and preached in the 
house of Richard Thompson; and one 
by one people in Packington, Ashby, and the 
neighbourhood, became convinced that the 
teaching of these earnest pioneers of the Gospel 
was the teaching of Christ, and they came and 
avowed themselves members of the body of 
Independents to which these preachers be- 
longed. As soon as there were church mem- 
bers, a Meeting House was needed, so they 
leased a barn in 1761, and fitted it up as a 
chapel. The income of the church in these 
early days seems to have varied from seven to 
fifteen shillings a month. From a quaint old 
jeather-bound book, with clasps, evidently the 
Treasurer's Account Book, we find how this 
money was used: £1 wasspent every year for the 
hire of the barn; and smaller amounts were 
used to pay for clothes and coal for the poorer 
members, and as fees to the preachers. There 
are also entries of the following payments each 
month :— 

For Wine and Brad | ..:...2... gan 2s. 
For Cleening y® Meeting House ...... Is. 
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Payed for Candals...6d., Is., or 1s. 6d. 
Other interesting expenses are :— 


For Louche and Inke Horne .......... rtd. 
For a Lanthorne for Bro. Stokes...... 1s. 6d. 
pioiay tothe Windo: .2.2.:.2...00.200. 3d. 
For Quicking befor the Meeting 
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Meat for y® Deacon’s Conference ... 1s.8d. 
In 1798 the church managed to buy their 
Meeting House and the burying ground and 
three small cottages near ; and then, although 
the members were few, poor, and most of them 
old in years, they decided to have a minister 
of their own, so Joseph Goadby was asked to 
come to them, which he did in July, 1799. 
The friends at Melbourne, for Packington 
was still a branch of that church, agreed to 
assist them in paying their minister’s salary ; 
and as £20 a year was then all they could 
promise him, he was obliged to work at his 
trade during the week, in order to support his 
wife and child. In a letter to his eldest son, 
written years afterwards, he speaks of his early 
struggles thus: ‘When I came to Ashby, 
I had no friend unless it was Mr. Deacon, of 
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Barton ; father and mother forsook me, and, in 
fact, were unfriendly towards us. I had mother 
and Ellen to care for ; the people promised to 
raise me £10 in the course of the year, and 
Melbourne was to raise me {10 more, making 
a total of £20; and corn at the same time 26s. 
a strike. We had no Meeting House at Ashby 
nor at Measham, and a very sorry one at Pack- 
ington ; there were only about fourty or fifty 
members, twenty of them were between three and 
four-score years of age, just leaving the world. I 
have been a month together without a job of 
work, and a week together without a bit of 
bread in the house.” 

From the beginning of his work at Pack- 
ington, Joseph Goadby kept a Church Book, 
in which he entered records of Church Meet- 
ings, Treasurer's Accounts, and many personal 
incidents. From this book we find that before 
he had been there many weeks he and his flock 
“decided to have the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper administered once a month, and to use 
Elder Wine instead of Port Wine for it.” The 
flavour of the Elder Wine, however, being not 
good enough, we find, in the Treasurer’s 
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Account Book, an item—“Suggar, Raisings, 
and Spice for the Wine.” 

We also read from the Church Book that, 
in 1800, the church “unanimously agreed to 
encourage a Sunday School, and begin it at 
once”; and further, that on the second 
Sunday after its commencement upwards of 
fourscore children attended ; also on a future 
occasion it was agreed “ that slates should be 
bought for ye Sunday School, and that some 
catechisms be procured, and yt ye children be 
catechized by ye teachers and ye minister.” 
This school was held on Sunday mornings, 
and the children were taught to read and write, 
as well as having lessons in Scripture and being 
catechized. 

To the preaching service, held in Packing- 
ton Meeting House on Sunday afternoon, people 
came from Ashby, Measham, and several vil- 
lages round. Many came on foot, and a few 
on horseback, the women riding behind their 
husbands or brothers, as was the custom in 
those days. In the winter the red cloaks of 
the elder women gave a touch of brightness to 
the scene ; and the rows of clogs outside the 
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Meeting House door bore evidence to the state 
of the fields and roads over which their owners 
had passed. The minister, with his wife, walked 
over the fields from their home in Mill Lane, 
Ashby. He was ashort but portly young man, 
who carried himself with dignity, and he wore 
the usual dress of a dissenting preacher in those 
days—black suit with knee breeches, white 
frilled shirt and stock, white lambs’ wool hose, 
covered with leggings, and buckled shoes. 
After entering the pulpit he would gaze kindly 
at his hearers ranged in front of him in their 
high-backed seats, stroking his black hair as 
he did so. The congregation kept their seats 
whilst singing at that time, their hymns being 
accompanied by “ Base Vial and hoboy”’ ; but 
when seeking the blessing and forgiveness of 
God in prayer, they reverently stood. But the 
sermon was the important part of the service, 
and the people listened intently to the words 
spoken by their pastor. Joseph Goadby’s ser- 
mons were long, but always simple, clear, and 
“full of the Gospel, textual rather than topical, 
but never stale or uninteresting.” One who 
knew him in later life speaks of his mellow 
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voice, by which he is sure he will know him 
in heaven, and of his fondness for the text, 
““ Seek ye the Lord while He may be found”— 
a text rarely absent from his discourses. 

The Church Meetings and Ordinances 
were held once a month on the same Sunday, 
and every member who could not come regu- 
larly at other times made an effort to be present 
on the “Monthly Day,’ as it was called. 
“ Baptizings’’ were also held on Sundays, in 
a beautiful little mill stream not far away. 
Crowds of people generally flocked to see a 
“ dipping,’ many of them only to scoff, as the 
minister himself had done years ago; but some 
went away impressed with what they had seen, 
and touched by the earnest words spoken by 
Joseph Goadby, who usually preached after 
the baptism, standing on a chair on the bank 
of the stream. When young people were bap- 
tized, the Sunday School children often walked 
in procession from the Meeting House, and 
sang a hymn before the immersion of those 
who were only a few years ahead of them in age. 

Under the care of an energetic young 
pastor the little church worshipping in the 
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barn at Packington grew, and the attendance 
at the week-night services, held in dwelling- 
houses at Measham and Ashby began to in- 
crease ; and so we hear of the little band of 
General Baptists, true to the traditions of their 
parent, beginning to think about church exten- 
sion. A room in the Malt Shovel Yard, Market 
Street, Ashby, was licensed as a Meeting House, 
and Joseph Goadby began to preach there on 
Sunday evenings as well as during the week, in 
1799. These services proved so successful that 
in the Church Book we find these notes. 

June, 1801.—“ The Church agreed to pur- 
chase a cottage in Mill Lane, Ashby, for a 
Meeting House, and I went over to Barton to 
collect for it, and rec’? subscriptions towards 
y® above Place to y® amount of £19 18s.’— 
Jos. GOADBY. 

Sat., June 27, 1801.—“I went to Mel- 
bourne, where I preached the next day, and 
rec’? subscriptions towards Ashby Meeting 
House, £15 8s. 6d.”—]J. GOADBY. 

Aug. 22nd, 1802.—“This day the New 
Chapel at Ashby belonging to our congrega- 
tion was opened by Bro. Benj. Pollard, of 
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Quorndon. There was a collection made at 
the door, both opportunities. The whole sum 
collected was {11 4s. 12d.” 

The cottage in Mill Lane was not pulled 
down, but only altered, and fitted up as a 
Meeting House. The minister seems to have 
been both Collector and Treasurer of the 
Building Fund, and in the Church Book there 
is a detailed account of both receipts and ex- 
penditure, left for the “inspection of posterity.” 

Among these expenses were :— 

*Paid for aTree fora Summer Beam, £1 gs. 8d. 


WollGate for bringing it in ..............- 2d. 
Ale to the Men for getting itin ...... Is. 
Latch and catch for the Meeting 

BAG HSS OOK 2s cece cae ss cecsicccecos is. 7d- 
Pworpalt Of SMUMETS. 60.2.5... teen ee Is. 4d. 


Though the work was, in Joseph Goadby’s 
own words, “up hill amidst many straits and 
difficulties,” he steadily refused calls to other 
churches, feeling that Ashby and the neigh- 
bourhood must be the place of his life work, 
if he could only manage to provide for the 


* The Summer Beam was the large beam which sup- 
ported the roof of the building. 
4 
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needs of his increasing family. His salary 
being even now little more than the {£20 at 
first offered him, and his profits from his trade 
being still less than when he first came to 
Ashby, in spite of his work being “ very good,” 
he decided to open a shop in the parlour of 
his cottage in Mill Lane, for the sale of tea 
and tobacco. Soon after starting this business 
he became acquainted with Robert Hall, then 
living for a short time at Enderby, near 
Leicester, who exclaimed, when told of this 
new venture by the minister of the Ashby and 
Packington church, “I could never do it; I 
should drink one half my stock and smoke 
the other !” 

The shop did not prove a success, although 
we have no reason to believe that Joseph Goadby 
was more fond of tea and tobacco than most 
ministers are; and had it not been for his 
splendid wife, the home life might have been 
very different from what it was. In speaking 
of his mother, the eldest son, another Joseph, 
born in August, 1801, says: “She was an 
example of industry and economy, and of 
vigorous activity, remarkably frugal” ; and 
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those few alive now who knew her say that 
they have never known a family with the 
same resources brought up with so much 
appearance of comfort and respectability. 

In 1804, a school for boys was opened in 
the Ashby Meeting House, with the minister 
as teacher. This last venture proved a success, 
for Joseph Goadby was well fitted for the post. 
He was fond of boys, and full of life and 
imagination ; a good Greek and Latin scholar, 
besides having an “extensive knowledge of 
history, both ancient and modern.” To this 
school came several of the parents and grand- 
parents of the present members of the Ashby, 
Packington and Measham churches. 

To the services held in John Whitworth’s 
shop at Measham, there came a man named 
John Barnes, living at Austrey, a “dark village 
in Warwickshire,” who told tales of the miser- 
able spiritual condition of that village into 
which no Barton Preacher had ever penetrated. 
Here was an opportunity and Joseph Goadby 
was not the man to let it go. So, in spite of 
the fact that the clergyman of the place was 
his old schoolmaster at Bosworth, who would 
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know the story of how the Parish Clerk’s son 
became a “dipper,” and be specially bitter 
towards him in consequence, he begged John 
Barnes to let him make the nine miles’ journey 
to Austrey and preach in his wool-room. He 
consented after a little hesitation, for it meant 
a possible loss of custom, as well as many 
insults. After getting a licence, or, as it is 
described in the Church Book, “a letter from 
Warrak,” the young preacher went over to 
Austrey in May, 1802. As he walked through 
the fields and lanes that beautiful spring day, 
his feelings must have been akin to those of the 
Barton Preacher of nearly half a century earlier, 
who, viewing Melbourne from a hill-top when 
on his way to preach there for the first time, 
fell down on his knees and wept over it. 

The inhabitants of Austrey were prepared 
in many ways for Joseph Goadby’s coming. 
Some went to the Church steeple, and set the 
_ bells a-ringing. Others brought a herd ‘of 
pigs to feed near the place of meeting, saying 
that ‘they hoped as there were so many people 
they should have a good market for them.” 
“The pigs, however, proved quieter than their 
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masters, for they had given them nearly a 
bushel of beans.”’ Others came into the room, 
and heard the Gospel as it had never been 
preached to them before; and, says the minister 
in the Church Book, “we enjoyed a peaceable 
opportunity.” For nearly seven years from 
this time Joseph Goadby walked over to 
Austrey once a fortnight, on Sunday evenings, 
and from time to time those who heard his 
sermons and received his visits there joined 
the church at Packington, until, in 1808, there 
were sufficient church members living in 
Austrey and the villages near to form a 
separate church. 

From the Ashby and Packington Church 
Book, we learn that on May 8, 1808, “ Brother 
_ Barnes came to the church meeting with a 
proposal for them to have a minister to reside 
at Austrey, and he be an assistant to Brother 
Goadby.” This proposal was not agreed to, 
and it was settled that “the friends at Austrey 
might choose themselves a minister if they 
needed one, but Packington and Ashby would 
have nothing to do with it, nor be at all respon- 
sible for the minister’s support.” Austrey chose 
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a minister of its own, and was henceforth a 
distinct church. 

The long walks which Joseph Goadby 
had to take through fields and country lanes, 
in order to preach to and visit his scattered 
flock, were a source of joy to him, for he was 
a true lover of nature. His children remem- 
bered the way in which he would draw their 
attention to “the sunset, a distant view, or a 
daisy-covered field’”’ ; and there is one of his 
people still alive who says she recollects hearing 
him remark, after having been for a walk one 
day in the month of May, that “he could 
understand how hard even good Christian 
people, though their health might be bad, 
found it to leave so beautiful a world as this.” 

The minister was a welcome visitor in 
many homes, for he was always ready to give 
sympathy and help, rarely seeming to forget 
he was a man as well as a parson. We hear 
of him on his visits to one house playing the 
“merry jigs” he had learnt years ago, to the 
delight of the household, especially the children, 
with whom he was always a favourite, in spite 
of the fact that he talked to them solemnly on 
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the wrongfulness of stealing birds’ nests. 

Dancing was not allowed amongst Dis- 
senters in those days, but Joseph Goadby dared 
to dance once, when visiting a member of his 
flock who was suffering from melancholia. 
The deep depression of the poor man filled his 
heart with pity, and, flinging off his gaiters, 
he took down the man’s violin from its place 
on the wall, and struck up one of the tunes of 
his boyhood, and began to dance to it. The 
‘unusual sight of his pastor’s lambs’ wool 
stockings and buckle shoes capering nimbly 
round the room must have done the invalid 
more good than many sermons. 

In 1807, the Packington and Ashby church 
finding it could now stand alone, it was arranged 
that it should sever from the Melbourne 
church, of which it had been a branch. This 
was done in a “ peaceable and unanimous 
manner” ; and in September, 1808, “ Joseph 
Goadby was ordained to the pastoral office 
over the General Baptist Church at Ashby and 
Packington. Brother Freeston, of Hinckley, 
asked the questions to the people and minister, 
and concluded the solemnities of the day.” 
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The congregation attending the little ser- 
vices held in a shop at Measham, to which 
John Barnes, of Austrey, first went, had grown 
so much, that in 1809 a schoolroom had been 
rented in which to hold it. This school proving 
also too small and too inconvenient, it was 
decided to build a Meeting House there. This 
building was opened in 1811, by Samuel 
Deacon, of Barton. 

Every Sunday morning after this, for 
many years, Joseph Goadby might have been 
seen walking over the fields from Ashby to 
Measham, where, after preaching and occasion- 
ally holding a “baptizing” in what was then 
known as the “Navigation,” he would dine 
with a member of the church, and afterwards 
walk back to Packington for the afternoon 
service there. That service being ended, he 
would return to Ashby, and preach in its 
Meeting House in the evening, having, at the 
close of the day, preached three times and 
walked eight or ten miles. 

_ We do not hear that services were held 
on Sunday mornings regularly at Measham 
before the Meeting House was built, although 
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we know that Joseph Goadby’s first sermon 
was preached there on a Sunday, possibly 
before he settled at Packington. Being a 
new-comer to the neighbourhood, a boy was 
sent from Measham to meet him on the way 
from Ashby, and conduct him to John Whit- 
worth’s shop. On the way the young minister 
began to question the lad as to where he was 
to dine after the service. ‘‘ Well,” answered 
the boy, “It all depends. If you preach very 
well you’re to go to Mr. A ’s ; if you preach 
middling, you’re to go to Mr. B ’s; and if 
you don’t preach well, you’re to go to Mr. 
C ’s.”’ After the service, the minister was 
invited to dine with Mr. A , and mentioned 
the fact to his boy guide, who reappeared after 
dinner to show him the way on to Packington. 
“Ah,” said the lad, “I knowed you would 
by the time you got to the first division.” 

The coming of two French prisoners on 
parole into the quiet little town of Ashby must 
have brought with it a breath from the outside 
world of strife ; but one can imagine the talk 


which would take place when it was known 
that one of them had begun to attend the 
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Baptist Meeting on Sunday evenings. We do 
not know what led Hyacinthe de Serre to take 
this step ; perhaps he may have heard that the 
minister was a good French scholar, and could 
therefore talk to him in his native language, 
and help to explain the Bible, which he had in 
the early days of his captivity spent much time 
in reading. However, we know that the “ mist 
vanished from before his eyes” after listening 
to Joseph Goadby preach‘and talk, and that in 
1808 he so far satisfied the church of his 
sincerity, that he was allowed to be baptized 
and become a member of it. The other prisoner, 
Honoré le Jeune, was one of those men who, 
though brought up as strict Roman Catholics, 
had become embittered against Christianity 
during the Revolution, and had joined others in 
applauding the men who imprisoned the priests 
and dashed in pieces their statues of wood and 
stone. During his exile in Ashby, he was 
asked “if he believed there was a God.” He 
answered he did, almost without thinking ; 
but his answer “followed him in his solitude, 
and was the cause of many profound medita- 
tions.” A meeting and a talk with his fellow- 
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prisoner, De Serre, resulted in his going to the 
Baptist Meeting, and he says, “I was charmed 
with the decency and good order of the people 
of God, and struck by the simplicity and 
solemnity of their worship, as well as very 
affected with their affability, union, and recipro- 
cal love, and was soon convinced that they 
were of the happy number of those who worship 
God in spirit and in truth.” After much con- 
sideration and thought, he followed the example 
of his friend, De Serre, and joined the church. 
We read in the Church Book that both men 
became, after this, workers for Christ, both 
during their stay in Ashby and after their 
return to France. They took back to their 
native land a spark from the fire of the Barton 
preachers; and the minister, through whose 
preaching one of them aptly said, “the prisoners 
of war had been made prisoners of hope,” 
heard of them from time to time till his death. 
Twenty years after their return to France they 
were both “faithful still, and trying to lead 
others to Christ,” as they had been led in the 
days of their exile. 

The description which the young French- 
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men gave of Joseph Goadby and his people 
seems to have been a true one at this time, for 
we read in the Church Book that, though poor, 
they were loving and peaceable, and that 
members who shewed “a malicious and spiteful 
spirit,” or who “tattled,” were excluded. 

Soon after his second son, John, was born, 
Joseph Goadby moved with his family from 
the cottage in “Mill Lane, near the Chapel,” 
to a corner house at the top of Market Street. 
This house, with its latticed windows and 
thatched roof, one room of which on the lower 
floor was used for the tobacco and tea shop, 
was not large enough to allow the father to 
have a study ; and we must picture him seated 
in the old-fashioned chimney corner, at work, 
amidst the play and prattle of little children 
and the bustle of the work of the house. This 
home, though lacking often bare necessities, 
was a home of peace and love. “The father,” 
says one of the sons, “ was the common centre 
of attraction and reverence. His presence ever 
gave a charm to the domestic circle, and 
administered innocent enjoyment or useful 
instruction to all its members. The happy hours 
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his children enjoyed in his presence are in 
their recollection as the brightest scenes in 
their earthly course, and contrast strongly with 
the miseries and mockeries of his own child- 
hood and youth.” 

The mother was remarkable for energy of 
character. She did all the work of the house 
as well as the sewing for her family ; “and,” says 
the son, “was most resolute and uncompromi- 
sing in her domestic discipline,’ yet tender 
and gentle when she spoke to her children of 
the necessity of being truly religious. She 
spent some time in each busy day in praying 
for and with them, and from early childhood 
she was accustomed to take them separately to 
her room to present them to the Lord and 
dedicate them to His service. The prayers of 
the busy mother were answered, and all her 
children became followers of Christ. 

The minister and members of a General 
Baptist Church, in a country town, had not in 
the early years of the nineteenth century the 
present number of organizations connected or 
unconnected with their own denomination, to 
which their help and support must be given. 
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We hear, however, of the Ashby and Packing- 
ton church having Monthly Missionary Prayer 
Meetings as early as 1813, and in 1816 agreeing 
“to encourage the Mission,” and also signing 
“petitions to obtain freedom for the poor 
negro slaves.” The church also raised money 
from time to time for the “ Academy” and 
Home Mission Fund. 

We hear of Joseph Goadby, the minister, 
taking a leading part in the Leicester Auxiliary 
of the Bible Society, often preaching sermons 
on behalf of it; and he writes in a letter to his 
son that on one occasion he had “ to speechify 
amid a host of the clergy.” 

To the minister’s home in Market Street, 
on the days when these meetings were held in 
Ashby, after the arrival of the Leicester coach, 
Robert Hall, when minister at Harvey Lane, 
Leicester, might have been seen walking ; and 
many long talks and arguments these two 
parsons had, seated on each side of the fire, 
smoking long churchwarden pipes the while ; 
for the man whose preaching had attracted 
both undergraduate and college don at Cam- 
bridge, saw that this General Baptist minister 
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was a man of power and original thought. 
During the years that Robert Hall was pastor 
at Harvey Lane, the two men frequently 
exchanged pulpits. In a letter to his son, dated 
November, 1823, Joseph Goadby writes : “ Mr. 
Hall, of Leicester, and family, have been at 
Ashby Baths ; his family, with whom we were 
very friendly, remained here a fortnight. He 
came several times during the stay, took his 
tea, smoked his pipes, etc., and preached for 
us. It was very agreeable.” 

After the rebuilding and enlargement of 
the Ashby Meeting House, in 1817, Joseph 
Goadby had carried on his school in a room 
behind his house, instead of in the chapel, as 
he had done before. The strenuous life was 
then leaving its mark on his constitution, but 
he saw no chance for some years after this of 
being able to give up the work, which the 
smallness of his salary had obliged him to take 
up and continue. 

During the winter of 1824-25, the school, 
no doubt owing to the ill-health of its master, 
was less prosperous than before ; and a call to 
be the minister of the newly-formed General 
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Baptist Church, Dover Street, Leicester, coming 
just at that time, seemed to Joseph Goadby the 
opportunity for which he had longed, as the 
salary he would receive at Leicester would be 
sufficient for the needs of his family. The 
matter was brought before the Ashby and 
Packington church, with the result that “the 
people, in order to prevent Brother Goadby’s 
removal, agreed to pay up all arrears that were 
owing to him, and in order that the school 
might be entirely relinquished, an additional 
£30 should be allowed to him on that account”; 
and “J. Goadby, seeing that this was the unani- 
mous vote of the people, and the possibility of 
obtaining a maintenance for his family, agreed 
not to remove.” 

These notes from the Church Book give 
us a few sidelights on the simple-heartedness 
of the minister. Increased notoriety he did 
not seek; he was content to continue his 
work in the smaller town, if he could provide 
for the needs of his family. Had his health 
been good, he would have cheerfully continued 
his school rather than allow the work of church 
extension to be hindered. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Barton Apprentice. 


T is probable that when visiting Barton 

with his parents, young Joseph Goadby 

had often been into the old clock shop built 

by Samuel Deacon in 1771, when he first 

started business as a “ Clock Maker and Watch 
Repairer.” 

This building, with its steep stairs and long 
windows, from which one gets a good view up 
the “turnpike,” and its bench full of parts of 
clocks, mainsprings and tools, must have had 
the charm for him that it has had since for 
many of his descendants, for we hear of him at 
the age of thirteen years asking his father if he 
may go to Barton and be apprenticed to 
Samuel Deacon. 

Thus it happened that a letter was sent 
from Joseph Goadby the father, to his old 
pastor and friend, asking if it would be possible 
for him to take the boy as an apprentice to his 
trade. In answer iN this, Samuel Deacon, 
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whose cousin, another Samuel Deacon, and the 
direct ancestor of the present Deacons of 
Barton, was now partner in the business, 
wrote :—“I am become a left hand cypher. I 
can neither reach nor teach. I have been trying 
nine years to teach one of my Family to say 
‘Amen,’ but in vain. How can I then teach 
your son? Samuel has no objection, if things 
can be made agreeable. If you think well of 
him he may come on trial.” 

Things evidently were made agreeable, 
and Joseph the younger went to Barton in 
January, 1815. His indentures were signed 
for seven years, his father paying a premium 
of £15, and Samuel Deacon and his cousin 
agreeing to teach him to be a “ Clock Maker 
and Watch Repairer,’ and give him “ meat, 
drink and lodging ” in return. 

During the next seven years of his life the 
boy worked in the shop, helping sometimes to 
make and mend those grandfather’s clocks 
with “ Deacon, Barton”? marked on the face, 
without which no home in the neighbourhood 
was complete, and listening to the earnest 
Christian talk of his masters as they sat at 
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work. He lived also with these two men in 
the thatched cottage, which was the clock- 
maker minister's home, sleeping in a little 
room at the top of the stairs, the window of 
which was boarded up, “ because of the win- 
dow tax.” 

The original Barton Meeting House, built 
in 1745, had been very much altered and 
improved, owing to the starting of a Sunday 
School in 1800, and the consequent need for 
more room. So, although for little more than 
a year after coming to Barton, Joseph Goadby, 
the younger, had the pleasure of listening on 
the Sabbath to his father’s pastor and his 
master, the building did not look quite the 
same as it did on that spring day more than 
twenty years before, when his father sat there 
with such a heavy heart. The son seems to 
have been struck by Samuel Deacon’s preach- 
ing, for he says, “he was the first preacher 
to whose sermons I could be said to listen 
through. There were no words thrown away 
in his sermons.” One of them, about the man 
who owed ten thousand talents, seems to have 
made its mark on his memory, for years after- 
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wards he described it, saying, “he, Samuel 
Deacon, explained how many guineas that 
would be equal to—how many wagons they 
would fill—how many pack-horses they would 
load. He then told the people that they owed 
as much to God. I wondered how he would 
prove it, but when I heard him I thought he 
had done so. He told them how constantly 
they were sinning, and thus showed the 
immense amount of guilt they contracted in 
their lives. I thought I never heard such a man 
in my life. His preaching always left some 
great truth fixed on the mind.” 

The old minister and clock-maker in his 
turn seems to have taken great interest in the 
son of his. protégé, for it was to this lad he 
dictated the hymns which he composed to be 
sung when he preached his farewell sermon in 
the Meeting House, in February, 1816. A 
fortnight after taking leave of his flock, Samuel 
Deacon died, and the young apprentice was 
there to hear the old Christian’s parting prayer, 
which, he said, “he never forgot all through 
his life.” 

Among the many farmers who attended 
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Barton Meeting at this time was Thomas Jack- 
son, a deacon of the church, who lived at a farm 
at the bottom of the village. He, like Joseph 
Goadby the elder, had been brought up a 
Churchman, he and his father and brothers 
going every Sunday to Nailstone Church, and 
dining after the service with a rich uncle; the 
clergyman, who was also a relative, being 
frequently one of the guests. Although the 
Jackson family lived at the farm almost oppo- 
site Barton Meeting House, it was not until 
Thomas, the younger of the three sons, was 
grown up, that he went for the first time to 
hear Samuel Deacon preach. He had then 
had for some time a desire “to know more 
about the way of salvation,” but did not seem 
to get any help at his own Church ; so hearing 
one day that the Barton minister was to preach 
at Wellsborough, a village about two miles away, 
he decided to go and hear him there, not having 
the courage to enter Barton Meeting House. 
Having arranged to go with his brothers and a 
neighbouring farmer’s son to a village feast on 
that day, he contrived, on the point of starting, 
to make an excuse to go into the parlour for his 
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hat, and, as the window of the room opened 
into the garden on the side of the house nearest 
to Wellsborough, he leaped out of it, ran across 
the garden and fields, and was soon in the little 
village chapel. Samuel Deacon preached the 
Gospel in such a way at that service, that 
Thomas Jackson resolved there and then to be 
a “meetinger,” and sit under him henceforth. 
This resolve was kept, and he joined Barton 
church in October, 1795. 

Soon after leaving the faith of his fathers, 
he married Catharine Bott, his father’s house- 
keeper, the daughter of a woodman, and a great 
lover of nature and flowers. He and she went 
off together one Sunday, and were married: at 
Nailstone Church, having their dinner, which 
they had brought with them, in a wood, and 
then going on to the meeting held in the new 
chapel at Barlestone, two miles away. 

This event, and the fact that his son had 
become a Dissenter, made Thomas Jackson’s 
father feel very bitter towards him for some 
time, but the son’s “firmness of purpose and 
gentleness of spirit’? overcame these feelings 
after a while, and the father gave the son the 
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“bottom farm,” in which he and his gentle- 
spirited wife might live. 

At this farm Thomas Jackson lived for 
nearly all the rest of his life. A lover of good 
books and good men, he was beloved by his 
friends, and respected by all who knew him. 
He threw his whole heart and soul into the 
work of the Barton Meeting, and the “ New 
Connexion”; and ere long was appointed 
deacon, “which office he used well for up- 
wards of forty years.” 

Many special meetings were held in the 
Meeting House of the “ Mother Church of the 
Connexion,” and the home of Thomas Jackson 
was always open to the friends who came in 
gig, on horseback, or on foot, for the services ; 
and the earnest talk of these early General 
Baptists, as they gathered round their father’s 
table, left a lasting impression on the minds of 
his children. 

Joseph Goadby, the younger, must have seen 
this gentle kindly man, who ever took a great 
interest in young people, and who is described 
by one of his daughters as a “little red-faced 
man with black hair”; but it was not until 
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after the old minister’s funeral in 1816, when 
he had been at Barton nearly eighteen months, 
that he became a friend of Thomas Jackson’s 
sons, with whom he used to play “the flute 
and clarionet in the parlour on Sundays,” as he 
was fond of music like his father. 

The life at Barton, to most of the villagers, 
centred round the Meeting House, and one of 
the greatest days was then, as now, what is 
known as “School Sermon Sunday.” Friends 
came to these services from far and near, and 
the stables of all the farmers attending the 
meeting, were early in the day filled with 
horses and vehicles, and their parlours with 
friends and relatives. At the services the 
Sunday School children sat in the gallery, the 
girls dressed in new white tippets given them 
by the church, and sang special hymns to the 
music of flute, clarionet, and double-bass. 
Joseph Goadby the elder, was sometimes the 
preacher on these occasions, and he would 
always be a guest at the “ bottom farm,” for 
besides having the common interests of Barton 
Meeting and the denomination to which they 
both belonged, he and his host had many 
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things in common to talk about, the farmer 
being an exceptionally well-read man, able to 
read his Hebrew Bible, and possessing, for a 
countryman, a large library. 

When, in 1815, Napoleon was defeated at 
the battle of Waterloo, an echo from the out- 
side world reached this little Leicestershire 
village ; and the Barton boys and girls, amongst 
whom were Joseph Goadby, the apprentice, 
and the young Jacksons, planned a procession 
to celebrate the victory. There were two 
carriages all decked with flowers, and in one of 
them sat Sarah, the little nine-year-old daughter 
of Thomas Jackson, dressed as Britannia. 
She was escorted by the village lasses, amongst 
whom were her two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
dressed in white, with garlands of white 
narcissus round their shoulders, and walking 
by the side were her brothers and the other 
village lads, playing on the flute and clarionet, 
as the merry crowd moved up the village 
street. 

During the years that followed the minister’s 
death, Joseph Goadby, the younger, became 
more and more attached to Barton Meeting 
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and its young minister, John Green, who had 
begun his pastorate there in July, 1817. We 
hear of him joining the Barton church about 
this time, and beginning soon afterwards to 
take services in some of the smaller villages. 
The evening service at Barton was at 
this time conducted by laymen, and Thomas 
Jackson, the deacon, was one of the men, who, 
as he modestly called it, “kept meeting.” His 
sermons were always written out carefully in a 
shorthand of his own invention, and delivered 
in a quiet and reverent manner to his hearers, 
amongst whom were the young apprentice and 
his own daughter Elizabeth, who became 
engaged to each other in 1822. This girl is 
spoken of as being ‘delicate, but with any 
amount of energy,” as “not the best looking, 
but the cleverest of the four sisters,” and her 
only fault in her lover’s eyes was, that she was 
too shy. In the summer of 1822, the appren- 
ticeship days of Joseph Goadby, the younger, 
were over, and he was forced to leave the 
hallowed associations of Barton and the society 
of his friends, and above all, his future wife, to 
whom he gave, when parting, one of “Mr. Pike’s 
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good books, ‘Guide to Young Disciples,’ and 
a red silk handkerchief with yellow flowers all 
over it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
Father and Son. 


FTER leaving Barton, Joseph Goadby, the 
younger, became assistant to a clock- 
maker in Leicester; but before he had been 
many weeks in this post, he wrote a letter to his 
father, telling him of the desire and longings to 
be a minister, which he had had for some time in 
his heart. The father, whose prayer “ Raise up 
more faithful labourers for Thine harvest,” the 
son had often heard, at first strongly dissuaded 
him from fulfilling his desire, and nearly 
succeeded in doing so, for the son writes in a 
letter, dated July, 1822, “‘ You have said that 
which has so damped the flame of that desire 
that it had like to have extinguished it.” 

The “flame” was, however, rekindled by the 
reading of the “ Life of Thomas Spencer, of Liver- 
pool,” and he writes again to his father: “I 
have finished the ‘Life of Spencer,’ with eager- 
ness I followed the good young man through 
every path of life-—trones every scene of 
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labour I was astonished at his surprising powers 
and usefulness, and could not help but wish to 
live as he lived, and almost die as he died. 
The effect, however, that a perusal of his 
memoirs had on my mind, has been that of 
strengthening those desires that I have towards 
the ministry.’’ ‘These desires,” he goes on to 
say, “he has had for years, and he would 
prefer a station among the Hindoos, the blessing 
and privilege of leading a few souls to glory, to 
a business that would make him a future.” 
Fearing that his father will say, on reading the 
letter, “(This is arrogance, what this page 
contains is merely to exalt himself. He 
possesses but scanty preaching abilities” ; he 
goes on to say: “I sometimes wish that I 
could disengage myself from these things, but 
I cannot keep myself from it.” 

The father, whose dearest wish was that his 
son should become a minister, if he felt that 
God was leading him to take the step, saw that 
there was the true ring about the closing 
sentence of the last letter, and immediately 
withdrew his opposition. He began to make 
plans for his entrance into the Academy, now 
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no longer in London, but in a roomy old house 
at Wisbech, under Joseph Jarrom. It is wonder- 
ful that the Ashby and Packington minister 
could spare any money out of his small salary 
towards his son’s college fees, but he did what 
little he could, and the young Joseph’s fellow- 
members at Barton supplemented it, and he 
was enabled to enter the Academy for a course 
of three years. 

What a tower of strength the father at 
Ashby must have been to the student-son at 
Wisbech! His letters to him reveal that he 
was at once the sympathetic father, the fellow- 
student, the business adviser, and the old and 
tried servant of God, leading the young and 
inexperienced one. ‘The father, whose heart is 
too full for him to say much, when bidding his 
son ‘farewell’ on his way to college, sends a 
letter in advance to meet the coach at Leicester, 
on his way to Wisbech. This letter, he says, 
“contains some important advice, be sure you 
regard it, whether you like it or not. Employ 
your time diligently, be regular and persevering. 
Remember, Nulla dies sine linea, will take you 
a long way in a year.” 
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Then again, the father, who is a student 
himself, a lover of history of all kinds, and who 
has improved his knowledge of the Classics, so 
that he is able to read the Bible in its original 
languages, writes to his son: “It is not very 
easy to break the neck of the Latin. I fear 
Joseph, your progress is too rapid to make 
good your way. I think you have been hurried 
into Virgil too soon. Virgil is not a very easy 
book for a young beginner in its language. You 
have not had proper time to read authors in 
prose ; how then will you be able to read 
poesy ? I much wish, Joseph, that you may 
well understand the construction, and that you 
may be able to read the Latin Fathers, whether 
you read the Poets or not.” 

The man who has never had, since leaving 
the faith of his fathers, a penny-piece to waste, 
writes: ‘‘Whenever you feel straitened for 
matter with which to fill a sheet, let us have 
something spiritual, if it be only a word of 
advice to your brothers and sisters, it will be 
acceptable if it is written in a proper spirit, and 
besides, we shall have more for our money. 
Your last letter cost about a half-penny a line. 
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Be sure you make the best use of your time. 
Ministers have no time to loiter.” * 

Finally, at the close of nearly all the father’s 
letters, we find passages of advice from a faithful 
minister to a young probationer, of this kind : 
“Cultivate humility of heart; live nigh to God; 
keep the great end in view, and especially 
remember ministerial responsibility. Ministers 
must be men of forbearance, and patience, not 
too forward in company or in laughable 
anecdote. Weshould leave behind the savour 
of our Master’s Name.” 

At the end of his college course, Joseph 
Goadby, the younger, was appointed by the 
Home Mission Committee to take charge of a 
small General Baptist Church in Manchester, 
but before starting work there, he paid a visit 
to his home in Ashby. He found his father 
rejoicing that, being now released from his 
school, he was able to give more time to the 
work of his church and denomination. The 
work of the house was carried on by his sisters, 
when not employed in their business of straw 


* The cost of sending a letter from Wisbech to Ashby 
at that time, was 83d. 
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plaiting and bonnet-making, for the mother had 
been an invalid for some time. Still busy, 
however, with her needle, she ‘‘ maintained her 
flow of spirit, cheerfulness of mind, and 
masculine vigour of purpose.” A woman of 
great force and character; “she held,” says 
her son Joseph, “ clear and decided opinions on 
matters ecclesiastical and political.’ “She 
would often express her opinions with such 
dexterity and completeness, that she would 
often surprise and prostrate a High Church or 
Tory partisan who ventured in her presence to 
give expression to intolerant principles.” Thus 
we see it was the minister's wife, not the 
minister, who was the politician, for he had 
never gone back from the vows he made when a 
young man at Bosworth ; he had argued and 
discussed politics so much as sometimes to lose 
his self-control. 

The young minister found his work in 
Manchester very depressing. He says in a 
letter to his father : ‘I feel like an infant set to 
a man’s work. I have frequent temptations 
to run away from my post”; in answer to 


which letter the father writes :—“I thought 
6 
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from conversations and interviews that we had 
had, that you were not nervous, but I perceive 
thou art as weak as myself—the frail child of 
a frail parent ; however, it is needful that we 
guard against extremes, or we may often and 
culpably become the subject of much imaginary, 
as well as real distress, and feel a thousand 
difficulties through fearing one. I am often 
obliged to reason and pray against it, or I should 
become almost a useless drone, and never go to 
Conference or Missionary meetings, nor even 
to meeting in the evening, lest I should be 
tainted with the night air. But, after all, these 
feelings are planted in our constitutions, and 
though I would not be a dupe to them, I would 
not be entirely without them; our passions, 
our levity, our lusts, are at times so powerful, 
that were it not for these humiliating sensations, 
these innate weaknesses, which the author of 
our nature has probably implanted there as a 
counterpoise, we should be in danger of 
neglecting to look to the Lord by humble, 
fervent prayer. Sometimes I think my nervous- 
ness increases, often-times I have been more 
agitated by the appearance of a black coat than 
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I should have been at being locked up in Lincoln 
Cathedral.” 

In spite of the nervous fears of the young 
pastor, the infant cause in Manchester showed 
signs of growth and improvement, and the 
people were anxious that Joseph Goadby, the 
younger, should continue to be their minister 
after the six months’ pastorate arranged by the 
Home Mission Committee had expired. He 
did not do so, however, as he had already 
accepted a call from the General Baptist Church 
in Dover Street, Leicester, the church, which 
in 1825, had invited his father to be its 
minister, and he commenced work there in 
1826. 

After attending the Midland Conference at 
Measham, on December 26, 1826, the young 
pastor of Dover Street Chapel, Leicester, went 
to Barton, where, in the farm-house at the 
bottom of the village, his future wife had been 
spinning her household linen and making her 
wedding garments. On the next day, since 
marriages could not then take place in dis- 
senting chapels, they drove off in the farmer’s 
gig, accompanied by the young bride’s twin 
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sister Mary, afterwards wife of Samuel Deacon, 
son of the junior partner in the clockmaking 
business, and one of her brothers, to the 
Parish Church at Nailstone, where they were 
married. The bride wore “A white muslin 
dress, dark cloth cloak, lined with white silk, 
and a Leghorn hat with a beautiful bow 
hanging down the side.” 

After returning to Barton for a meal, to 
which several friends had been invited, Joseph 
and Elizabeth Goadby went to Leicester to stay 
in the house of a friend, until the young wife 
could get the home ready. 

The life in the minister’s house, next door 
to Dover Street Chapel, must have been very 
different from that in the farm-house at Barton, 
where the board was always well-spread, and 
there was even bread baked, and a jug of beer 
ready for beggars,whom the kindly farmer would 
never allow to leave his door unfed. The young 
pastor’s salary was only £60 a year, and in spite 
of the fact that his wife did all the work of the 
house, he could not make both ends meet, and 
was soon obliged, like his father before him, 
to keep a boys’ school in the vestry. 
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Joseph Goadby, the father, being released 
from his school, was able frequently to visit 
and preach for his son in Leicester, as well as to 
give more time to the work of “the Connexion” 
outside his particular group of churches. In 
1827, we hear of him, by the desire of the 
“ Association,” visiting some General Baptist 
churches in South Wales, the members of 
which were known to hold views like those of 
the members of his own denomination. 

In his report of the tour in the General 
Baptist Repository for 1827, he says: “I found 
the people very poor and unable to afford 
accommodation, but kind and affectionate. 
Their manners and customs were a century 
behind those of the English people. There 
were numbers of Hyper-Calvinist Baptists in 
every place I visited, and they were very hostile 
to all other kinds of Baptists. The places of 
worship of the General Baptists were very 
small. In one case, Coadduon, the services 
were held in a club room belonging to a public- 
house, in the morning—the same room being 
used by the Calvinists in the evening.” 

“The oldest General Baptist Church,” he 
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says later on in his report, “is at Craigyfargod, 
which was at one time a flourishing interest, 
but now is in a low state, and under the care 
of a student from Bristol Academy, who has 
turned, after leaving college, from a Particular 
into a General Baptist. There is also a small 
cause at Swansea, at which a peculiar arrange- 
ment is invogue. There are two parties in the 
church, one of them holding Socinian views 
and the other those of the English New 
Connexion of General Baptists. The greater 
number of the people are of the latter persuasion, 
but their original pastor being a Socinian, and 
supported by a trustee who also holds these 
views, they cannot get rid of him, so they have 
agreed amongst themselves to support a second 
minister holding views like the majority of the 
members, and these two pastors preach in the 
chapel in turns, one on one Lord’s Day, and 
one the other.” 

During the years 1828-9, we also hear 
of the Ashby and Packington Minister going to 
London on deputation work for the Home 
Mission—and, besides taking the chair at the 
yearly General Baptist Association Meetings at 
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Wisbech, preaching many “School Sermons,” 
and delivering several Ordination Addresses. 
Two of the family from the thatched house 
at the top of Market Street, Ashby, were now 
living in Leicester. The eldest daughter, Ellen, 
had recently married Joseph Foulkes Winks, a 
young minister, whose interest in the stories of 
the Barton Preachers, had made him walk a 
hundred miles in order to see the scene of their 
labours. The story of this walk so interested 
Joseph Goadby the elder, that he sought to 
make the acquaintance of the young Baptist 
pilgrim. The meeting of the two men resulted 
in Joseph Winks being invited to take charge of 
the church at Melbourne, then, in 1824, with- 
out a minister. His pastorate there was a 
short one, for in 1826 he resigned it, in order 
to give his whole time to writing and printing, 
which work he had begun whilst a minister. 
After marrying Ellen, the eldest daughter of 
Joseph Goadby, he removed to Loughborough, 
and thence to Leicester, where he started and 
carried on the well-known printing and 
publishing business. He was the editor of The 
Children’s Magazine, the first publication of the 
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kind in Great Britain, save The Teacher's 
Offering, published by the Sunday School 
Union, and many other periodicals and books, 
chiefly for the use of Day and Sunday Schools. 
It was in his office at Melbourne, that Thomas 
Cook, the well-known excursionist pioneer, 
first started work—going journeys to the 
neighbouring towns and villages to sell maga- 
zines, etc., for his employer. 

Joseph Goadby, the young minister of 
Dover Street Chapel, still needed all the 
encouragement his father could give him, for 
we read in his diary that he was sometimes so 
depressed that he felt he ‘“ could not be called 
or owned by God.” Of his life and work 
during the first years of his pastorate, i.e., those 
before his ordination in 1829, we gain some 
idea from a few pages of diary, written in the 
middle of his Sermon book :—“ For three 
years and a quarter I have been resident in 
Leicester as the minister of the Church in 
Dover Street. During that short time I have 
become a husband and a father. We have 
rebuilt our Meeting House, and this year I was 
ordained to the pastoral care of the people. 
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At the time I came to Leicester, the number of 
members was sixty, now it has increased to one 
hundred, and if the Lord still helps us, our 
prospect is pleasing.” 

At the Ordination Service in 1829, it was 
the father who delivered the ‘ Address” to the 
young minister :—“ Take,” he said in this 
address, ‘Christ and the Apostle Paul as your 
pattern. Show yourself a pattern of good 
works. Try to possess a heavenly temper. 
Don’t be surprised if you meet with opposition ; 
there are some individuals who are sour and 
waspish. Let your preaching be evangelically 
practical, warm and animated, pointed, but not 
personal. Use your natural voice, and 
endeavour to articulate clearly and distinctly. 
Never mimic another, it is unnatural, and what 
is so avoid. Finally, above all, possess a deep 
sense of the importance of your work,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Boys at Leicester. 


HE first child of Joseph Goadby, of 
Leicester, born January 20, 1828, was 

called after his two grandfathers, the Ashby 
minister, and the Barton farmer and scholar— 
the man of whom it was said, that he sat in the 
chimney corner reading his Hebrew Bible and 
Thomas a Kempis, when he should have been 
farming, and when his wife told him that the 
gates wanted mending, would walk to the 
window, look out, agree with her, and return 
to his books. Joseph Goadby, of Ashby, sent 
a word of warning to his son, telling him 
that he and Betsy must not ‘ make an idol” 
of the boy ; yet so strongly was his own affection 
shown, that “little Jody,” as he called him, soon 
found out where he was welcome, and a few 
years later persuaded his brother Tom, two years 
younger than himself, to play truant to go and 
see their grandfather. The boys stole out of 
the yard at the back = their house in New 
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Walk, Leicester, one fine morning, and went 
through the town unobserved. Having to pass 
the house of a friend who would have known 
them, they stooped low down and crept under 
the window. Then, all danger passed, they 
set off merrily on their walk of 18 miles, think- 
ing of the delights of Ashby, with its old castle, 
the warm welcome they would have from their 
grandfather, and, as the way grew hot and 
dusty, of the refreshing taste of the water in a 
certain red crock, which always stood in a 
corner of the kitchen at Market Street. The 
two little truants, of seven and nine, had walked 
nearly half-way there, and were sitting by the 
road-side weary and footsore, with their shoes 
and stockings off to rest their feet, when a man 
who knew them, came by in a cart, and said: 
“ Why those are Goadby’s boys!” And telling 
them to jump in, drove them on to Ashby. 
Though welcomed by their grandfather, 
they soon heard, to their dismay, orders being 
given for a man to start off at once on horse- 
back, post-haste to Leicester, to tell of their 
arrival, for it was before the line to Ashby was 
made, and before the days of telegrams. Next 
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morning, early, two sober-faced lads went back 
with the Leicester carrier. 

As the young truants went into the house, 
they heard their mother ironing in the kitchen, 
and crept in, thinking to get a good scolding, 
but to their surprise, she took no notice of them, 
but went on quietly with her work. Then they 
saw that her tears were falling, and knew how 
much it had hurt her to think that her boys 
should run away from herand home. “ Those 
tears,” the chief culprit used to say in after 
years, “‘hurt me more than the soundest 
thrashing I could have had.” 

From the time of their visit to their grand- 
father, throughout their lives, the two brothers 
were firm friends; together they played, 
together they studied, together they dreamt 
their dreams. They were in sympathy over 
books and work, and though the letters of only 
one have been preserved, we can see that for 
more than forty years they were linked together 
in their thoughts and ideals. In later life, 
widening interests divided them, but the warm 
brotherly affection was ever there. 

One of the recollections of the early 
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Leicester days was of going to meet the Barton 
carrier every week; for ‘ Betsy Mother,” as 
the boys called her, had what she described as 
a “basket fortune,” a welcome gift to the 
young wife, with her small income and growing 
family. Regularly, once a week, came a 
goodly supply of country fare from her old 
home—a piece of pork, apples and pears, mince 
pies, chittling pasties—whatever might be in 
season, and Joe, being the elder and stronger 
lad, was mostly sent to fetch the basket, and 
always looked inside for his reward, a “‘keatch,” 
or curiously shaped puff, which the Barton 
grandmother never failed to put in for the 
errand boy. 

Another event of these days, which made 
a great impression on the children, was a fear- 
ful storm which came over Leicester when they 
were living in a house in East Street. They 
never forgot the tremendous crash of thunder 
and the vivid flash of lightning that struck 
“George’s Church,” and their surprise when 
they ran to the window to look out and saw 
that the spire was gone. 

Those were stirring times for the boys, full 
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of incident, the days of Anti-Corn Law riots and 
agitation, of Chartists and Thomas Cooper. 
Young Joseph, when staying once at Notting- 
ham, heard the Riot Act read, and saw the soldiers 
charge the crowd in the Market Place, and, 
being boy-like, in the thick of it, ran for his 
life to the shelter of a friendly entry, where he 
waited in great excitement, peeping out from 
time to time to see what was going on. He 
remembered too, being taken by his father to 
see a well-known and respected tradesman in 
Leicester gaol, a prisoner for non-payment of 
Church rates ; an object lesson that he never 
forgot. Leicester, being a smaller town in those 
days, it was not far to the fields, and the part 
known as the Spinney Hills, was beautiful in 
the spring with buttercups and daisies, and 
lanes with hawthorn hedges and wild flowers, 
and where noware busy streets, were orchards 
bright with blossom, Often the boys rambled 
as far as Bradgate Park and “Old John,” 
where the ruined house and the old keep 
brought pictures of Lady Jane Grey and 
Roger Ascham to their mind; and the 
ancient Jewry Wall of Leicester, the Dane 
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Hills, and the Fosse Road told them tales of 
long ago. Sometimes as they came from 
school, they would see old Roman coins and 
jars, or curious fossils lying in the heaps of 
earth turned over by the spades of the work- 
men when digging for street alterations. In 
their tramps over Charnwood Forest, the 
boys began to collect butterflies and moths, and 
their constant visits to Barton and Ashby 
strengthened their love of nature, a love that 
grew with their years, and which was a source 
of pleasure to them all their life. 

Barton they used to call “mother’s water- 
ing-place.” It was not easy in those days to go 
to the sea, even if the money could have been 
found, but in the peaceful surroundings of her 
old home, with the wise counsel of her mother 
and the practical help of her father, who 
regularly supplemented her husband’s income 
with an additional £10 a year, and many a 
gift besides, the young wife gained fresh 
strength and help for her busy life. The 
happy days at Barton were remembered by all 
the children, the rosy-cheeked grandfather, who 
was fond of looking at the stars, the kind, shy, 
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pale-faced grandmother, the merry aunt Kate, 
who, with her bright smiles, lively ways, and 
beautiful golden hair, was a being of wonder to 
her eldest nephew. 

Here in the fields and about the old barns, 
the boys ran wild, looking for eggs, driving 
home the cows, watching the sheep-shearing, 
hay-making, gleaning, reaping, coming home 
victoriously on the laden wagons. Those 
dinners in the fields with the workers, how 
good they tasted; those “July puddings,” 
made of every fruit that grew in the garden ; 
the air, the freedom, the sunshine of those days 
were never forgotten. Often, when staying at 
the farm at the bottom of the village, the 
uncles and cousins used to exclaim at the young 
book-worms, saying to the boys: ‘What! got 
your nose in a book again!” Young Joseph’s 
imagination was so great in those days, that 
often, when reading his favourite old leather- 
bound Mariners’ Chronicle, he became parched 
with thirst, like the ship-wrecked sailors in the 
book, and had to stop suddenly to run to the 
pump for a drink. 

This love of reading was encouraged by 
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the father of the boys, who was at one time 
their teacher, for having two of the Academy 
students lodging in his house, he taught his 
sons with the young men. 

It was a black day for the boys when their 
father began to talk to them of business. Their 
mother, always far-seeing for the future, was 
anxious that they should follow their natural 
bent, and used all her efforts to persuade her 
husband to listen to their longings after a 
student’s life, but business seeming to bring a 
quicker return, Joe was sent to a grocer, his 
father meaning to apprentice him to that trade.. 
But the work was so distasteful to the lad, and. 
he begged so hard to be allowed to go “ where 
there were books,” that after a short time in 
the grocer’s shop, where he learnt to tie up 
parcels in a nimble way, he was, on his four- 
teenth birthday, apprenticed to a printer, and 
served the customary seven years. 

He soon found, however, that printing 
books was not reading them, but as it was 
useless protesting any more, he set to work to 
conquer circumstances, and began to study 
alone. 
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Tom, shortly after this, was apprenticed to 
a grocer, in spite of his mother’s pleadings and 
his own tears. Both boys were indoor appren- 
tices, and the father’s apparent severity is 
explained by the fact of his shortness of money. 
For the small outlay of the premium the 
elder boy, as stated in the old indentures, 
received in return for his work, board, lodging, 
washing, and clothing, besides a small weekly 
wage, which increased yearly ; and doubtless the 
same arrangement was made for Thomas. 

The life the brothers led at this time is 
given in an old diary kept by Thomas. 

“Tt is now ten o’clock. Just had my 
supper and given over work. If I take up a 
book, I drop asleep. I wish we had more 
time for reading, but “we vassals of the 
counter,” are deprived of such methods of 
improving our intellect. How much more is 
it possible for a nobleman or ‘ gent’ to become 
an intellectual and intelligent man, than those 
who have to labour hard fourteen or fifteen hours 
a day! Reckoning seven hours for sleep, what 
time can there be to spare—two or three hours. 
The two hours at night (if we go to bed at 11 
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p-m.) are all sleepy hours, and the morn is 
sleepy, for we can scarcely ever get up before 
seven. I must have more time, ergo I must 
have less sleep.” 

Early and late, the two apprentices worked 
at their self-imposed tasks. J. Jackson Goadby, 
said that on winter mornings his fingers were 
often so cold that he could hardly hold the 
book, as by the dim rays of a rushlight candle, 
or “farthing dip,’ he pored over the pages of 
grammars of many tongues—Latin, Greek, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Hebrew; and 
literature, English and foreign. In a record of 
his studies kept at this time, he says: “I feel 
proud of Shakespeare as a countryman,” and 
there are several extracts from Goethe and 
Tasso, in the original languages ; while Thomas, 
with more concentration, plodded away alone 
at his Latin, construing a little Greek and 
German, and read much literature; chiefly 
poetry and philosophy. 

There is a note in the diary of Thomas 
about this time, that Elihu Burritt was in 
England: “ He is an American, a blacksmith— 
has worked at his trade during the summer, ten 
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hours a day, and has learned an enormous 
quantity of languages. He isa self-taught, self- 
educated working man. J. J. G., my brother, 
wrote to him a while back, asking him for a 
map of the road on which he had travelled. 
He sent these mottoes,' Per ardua ad astra. 
Per angusta ad augusta. I hope I, as well as 
my brother, shall be able to keep them through 
lite. 

How nobly they strove to reach that ideal, 
and how, through many difficulties, they kept 
a steadfast course, their later life will show. 
J. Jackson Goadby joined the League of 
Universal Brotherhood, started by Burritt, the 
pledge being a declaration for peace and anti- 
slavery principles. About the same time, he 
sent a paper, which to his great delight, was 
printed in the Citizen, Burritt also returning his 
subscription to the magazine, and asking him 
to become a contributor. 

Towards the end of their hated apprentice- 
ship the brothers seem to have been able to 
attend classes and lectures sometimes in the 
evenings, but were never allowed to leave the 
house after business hours without special 
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permission ; there were no early-closing days 
or bank holidays, and breaks in the monotonous 
round of their daily drudgery were rare. The 
hard work and late hours, together with the 
early rising and want of exercise, told in time 
upon Thomas, who was a delicate growing boy, 
and at length his health broke down. Going 
home for a few days’ rest, he developed typhus 
fever, and was ill nearly three months. After 
the worst was over, his younger brothers, 
Edwin and John, used to take him out ina 
bath-chair, he being “ tall, weak, and thin as a 
lath.” 

In his diary, soon afterwards, when not yet 
seventeen, he wrote: “I cannot recollect many 
things that occurred during my illness ; but I 
recollect thinking on the Eternity which lay 
before me. Death, with all its terrors, seemed 
a glorious thing to me. To be able to throw 
off all the mysteries which veil futurity, was 
what I had long wished for.” During the days 
of his recovery he wrote a poem called 
“Morning,” in which he describes his delight 
at getting away from the close rooms of the 
house into the fresh country air, feeling the 
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sunshine, and listening to the birds. He 
always had a special affection for larks, and 
told his mother, many years afterwards, that 
when he was sad and downcast, their bright 
song always seemed to say to him, “ Cheer up, 
cheer up.” | 

Though often chafing against work that he 
disliked, and the unnecessary strictness of his 
master, Thomas was loyal to him. But one 
election time he wrote a clever rhyme on a grocer 
deacon, who was noted for his long prayers 
and outward piety, while report said that he 
sanded his sugar to increase the weight. 
The rhyme was an indignant protest at sham 
religion and hypocrisy, and was quickly picked 
up by the boys of the town, and sung about 
the streets. One verse has been remembered 
by a friend :-— 


Business begins on a Monday, 

And ends on a Saturday night; 
Religion is only for Sunday, 

Hurrah! for the “ Four-penny White.” 


The poetical attempts of the young appren- 
tice were mostly of a more serious nature, and 
so well had he used his time, that Gilfillan, the 
critic, whose attention was drawn to one of his 
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sonnets, wrote to him, saying: ‘“ Your verses 
are excellent’ ; which must have roused the 
poet to fresh endeavours, and filled him with 
enthusiasm. 

While the love of learning took such a hold 
on the brothers, their thoughts were also turned 
to higher things, and Thomas writes in his note- 
book: “I have resolved that I will strive with 
all the might and heart and strength that I 
have, and by the help of the Almighty, hence- 
forth to live religiously, prayerfully, virtuously, 
temperately, studiously, and _ thoughtfully.” 
And a few months later, he says: ‘ My father, 
of late, in his letters, has repeatedly thrown out 
short hints as to my becoming a disciple of 
Christ. At the beginning of last month I 
wrote to him, stating some of the chief reasons 
why I have been so long undecided, and 
received from him a kind, fatherly, affectionate 
reply.” Going on to write of his work, he says: 
“My progress in study has been slow, but 
if it has been sure, it will be ultimately better 
for me than if it had been fast and doubtful. 
I have read Macaulay’s “ Historical Essays,” 
Montgomery’s “Omnipresence of the Deity,” 
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“The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” 
and begun the “Ars Poetica’”’ of Horace, and 
the “ Anabasis” of Xenophon. I hope still to 
persevere and go on, Per ardua ad astra ; Per 
angusta ad augusta ; which remained his motto 
through life. J. Jackson, too, many years 
afterwards, had pinned on to the wall of his 
study the same words in Old English type 
on a slip of paper, which he had “set up” and 
printed himself in his prentice days. Thomas, 
coming once on a visit, saw it. “Do you 
remember that ?”’ asked the elder brother ; and 
they looked at one another and smiled. 

When boys at home, long before the 
time of their apprenticeship, they were expected 
by their father to go to the week-night service 
at Dover Street Chapel, and many a time, when 
out on some boyish expedition, they ran for a 
mile or two, and often missed their tea, in order 
to be in their places before he came into the 
pulpit. Though strict in many ways, he seems 
to have given them a little liberty over their 
Sunday evenings, though doubtless, this was in 
their later prentice days, for while expecting 
them always to go to the morning service at 
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Dover Street, they might go where they chose 
at night, so long as it was to a place of worship. 
J. Jackson Goadby seems to have made the 
most of his opportunities, for alone, with his 
brother or a friend, he used to say that he 
made a round of all the churches and chapels 
in Leicester, and was a keen critic as to the 
style of the various preachers. 

Having joined the church at Dover 
Street at an early age, and with the influence of 
father and grandfather preachers before him, 
he at length began to help some of the village 
churches on Sunday afternoons and evenings, 
often walking long distances, and giving up his 
hard-earned leisure time to this work, and while 
he was yet an apprentice. A note in his diary 
shows that he had already begun to taste the 
pleasures of success. He writes: “Went to 
Fleckney with H. Sutton ; afternoon, managed 
comfortably ; before the night service, one of 
the friends came and thanked me for the 
afternoon sermon, saying, ‘it was just adapted 
to their state, and that it had afforded himself, 
as well as others, very great delight.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
Details of Family and Church Life. 


OHN, the second son of Joseph Goadby 
| the elder, was not destined to be a builder, 
though he had been apprenticed to one at 
Hugglescote, for in the Ashby and Packington 
Church Book we find a note to the effect that 
in November, 1829, it was agreed “ that John 
Goadby be encouraged to exercise his ability 
in preaching” ; and further, in May, 1830, we 
read that it was agreed that “ John Goadby is 
considered by this meeting a suitable person 
to enjoy the advantages of Wisbech Academy.” 

The church had, from the very beginning 
of Joseph Goadby’s ministry, subscribed towards 
the support of the Academy, and they now 
made a greater effort than before, so that the 
young man who, not daunted by the troubles 
and privations his father had had to endure 
through choosing to be a Baptist minister, was 
anxious, like his elder brother Joseph, to walk 


in his father’s footsteps. 
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Whilst at college, John Goadby felt that 
the call had come to him to go to Orissa and 
join the band of General Baptist missionaries, 
amongst whom was Charles Lacey, “ the first 
great apostle of Orissa.” He was accepted by 
the committee, and sailed in the summer of 
1833, the voyage taking five months. 

The members of the happy home in Market 
Street, Ashby, were now scattered, and only one 
daughter remained with the parents. James, 
the third and youngest son, was living with his 
brother Joseph, in Leicester, and was apprenticed 
to his brother-in-law, Joseph Winks. This young 
man seems to have been a great favourite with 
the two families of young nephews and nieces, 
as well as with his brother’s people at Dover 
Street Chapel; always ready for any frolic, 
and ever the life of any party at which he was 
one of the guests. Here in Leicester, when 
quite a youth, he showed power and willing- 
ness to preach, and we hear of him taking the 
service at the village of Whetstone, then an 
out-station of his brother’s church, in a little 
chapel, the ceiling of which was so low that 
there was constant ‘danger of his head being 
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bumped. The possibility of this happening 
kept the two young nephews who accompanied 
him awake and alert. 

The work of church extension did not 
play as importanta part during Joseph Goadby 
the younger’s pastorate at Leicester as it did 
during his father’s life at Ashby ; but we hear 
of him on all hands as being a faithful and 
loving minister and friend of his people, taking 
his part in, and showing his sympathy with, 
all schemes for the moral improvement of the 
citizens of Leicester. His friend, William 
Underwood, said that “he did not lie in 
ambush or content himself with a little 
skirmishing.” He stood in the high places of 
the field, and “braved the hardships and 
dangers of the warfare.” 

Of his uncle, Joseph Goadby, the younger, 
Rev. W. E. Winks writes: “He and my 
mother were very much attached to each other. 
She would champion his cause to the last 
breath of controversy, if any question arose at 
home or in the ‘Conference meetings’ about 
the opinion he had expressed or the line of 
action he had taken. And those were days 
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of fierce debate over matters that never 
come up for discussion now-a-days in our 
solemn assemblies. The Midland Conferences, 
East and West, and the Spring and Autumn 
Assemblies of the Baptist Union are under- 
stood to be deliberative and decorous gatherings 
of wise and good men, whose love of conflict 
with the common foe has cast out all desire 
for contention with one another. It is a happy 
change of conditions for those of us to contem- 
plate who can remember former days that were 
decidedly not better than these. My uncle 
Goadby was a brave combatant and a hard 
fighter in these ancient battle-fields. As I 
recall him now, he was a singularly handsome 
man, of dignified bearing and impressive 
manner, always very neatly dressed, the beau 
ideal of a Nonconformist minister of the old 
school, who had won his place among the 
notable ministers of the time by sheer force of 
talent and industry, and knew well how to 
claim and keep it. He was ‘swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath’; but when his 
wrath was kindled by any act of injustice or 
oppression towards himself or another, the 
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result was memorable.” 

“We children,” his nephew goes on to 
say, “stood somewhat in awe of him ; yet we 
all felt that he took a kindly interest in us and 
liked to watch us at our games, and even to 
take part in them. I remember him and my 
father ‘knuckling down at taw’ with my 
brothers and myself, and was not a little 
astonished to learn that he carried an alley in 
his pocket.” 

The boyish love of innocent enjoyment 
which followed him all through his life was 
sometimes the cause of much talk and mis- 
understanding amongst some of the old and 
staid members of his flock. At all festivities 
in the homes of his people he was the leader 
of “such merry talk,’’ and would play on the 
silver clarionet which, from his ’prentice days 
at Barton, was his constant companion, until 
it was stolen by a thief, together with a 
“presentation ink-pot,” from the basement 
room in his house opposite the Leicester 
Museum. The New Walk was then only 
patrolled by watchmen, whose heavy tread and 
loud voice calling the hour and the state of 
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the weather, helped, rather than hindered theives 
in their work. 

For twenty-eight years Joseph Goadby, 
the younger, was the unpaid secretary of the 
Academy, and for twenty-six the editor of the 
magazine known as the “General Baptist 
Repository,” a position not devoid of trouble 
and anxiety ; “for,” says William Underwood, 
“the archers sorely grieved him and shot at 
him and hated him.” “At a Conference,” 
says Rev. W. E. Winks, “Mr. Goadby always 
sat on the platform. It seemed to be his proper 
place, which no one ever thought of disputing, 
and surely all would have felt that no General 
Assembly of the General Baptists was complete 
till his well-known figure adorned the group of 
leading men who gathered round the Chairman. 
He was an acknowledged leader in policy, an 
authority in matters of doctrine, and an arbiter 
to whom every one listened with respect when 
precedents were sought for, or questions of 
discipline came up for settlement. 

“As a preacher he was always interesting 
to listen to, on account of a certain mingled 
dignity and grace of manner which it is difficult 
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to describe. No doubt his musical voice and 
prepossessing appearance went far to account 
for the agreeable impression. But he had 
something to say, in every public utterance, 
which had been carefully thought out and well 
prepared as to its form of expression. 

“His literary style was moulded on the 
eighteenth century’s pattern of excellence. 
Gibbon and Johnson were the writers of whom 
one was reminded in listening to the stately 
periods and well balanced sentences. There 
was an even flow of good matter and carefully 
chosen words in his discourses, which seldom 
rose to any conspicuous heights of oratory, and 
certainly never sank to the level of platitude 
and bathos. You were safe in his hands, 
whatever the occasion, and pretty sure to come 
away from a service feeling that you would be 
glad to hear him again.” 

The missionary spirit, which he inherited 
from his father, shewed itself in his love for and 
interest in the General Baptist. Missionary 
Society. He used his voice and powers to 
advocate it in committees, pulpits, and on 
platforms, and he was, next to the Secretary 
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himself, the most frequent correspondent of 
the brethren in Orissa. 

The two Joseph Goadbys frequently 
exchanged pulpits at this time. The son of 
the pastor of Ashby, Packington and Measham 
was always welcomed by his father’s people, 
and “Old Mr. Goadby,” as they now called 
him, was always requested to go to Leicester 
when they held special services at Dover Street. 

The elder minister was getting very feeble, 
though hardly an old man in years, and we 
find from the Ashby and Packington Church 
Book that in 1836 he made the following 
entry, ‘‘ Having laboured at Measham, Packing- 
ton and Ashby every Lord’s Day, etc., for 
thirty-seven years, and walked it nearly all the 
time, and being now upwards of three-score 
years of age, I begin to feel myself unequal to 
the labour.” This statement of the pastor’s 
caused the church to try and persuade “ our 
young friend, John Buckley,” a member of the 
Measham branch, and afterwards the well- 
known missionary to Orissa, “to be co-pastor 
with Brother Goadby, and reside at Measham.” 
The church at Market Harborough “was un- 
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willing to give him up,” and another man was 
appointed instead of him. 

Three years later, we read that it was 
“Agreed that the separation between Ashby 
and Measham take place at the close of this 
year, and that Joseph Goadby deliver a farewell 
address.” 

In this address to a young church, and a 
young pastor, he says, “ Be a united, loving 
people. Labour after peace. Pray for one 
another and for your minister. Pay due atten- 
tion to him. Let him receive his supplies duly, 
and in a way and manner that will not wound 
the delicacy of his feelings. Do not criticize 
his sermons in a captious, discontented manner. 
Don’t caress him too much at first, and after- 
wards treat him with neglect. Don’t require 
him to labour more than his strength will allow.” 

Thus spoke the old minister, whose life 
work was nearly at an end ; for after the death 
of his wife, in 1838, he seemed to grow visibly 
older and feebler, and though he continued to 
preach until the spring of 1841, his well-known 
form was rarely seen in the streets of Ashby 
during the last winter of his life. A visitor to 
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the cottage in Wood Street, whence he had 
removed the year before, would, however, have 
seen him sitting in the chimney corner reading 
the poems of his favourite poet, Cowper, or 
studying his well-worn Hebrew Bible, until, 
early in the month of August, 1841, the 
old labourer passed into the presence of the 
Master he had served so faithfully for nearly 
half a century. 

The work he had begun and carried on 
so long was continued by the many men and 
women whose lives he had influenced, led by 
a new pastor, and helped by his youngest son 
James, who a year before his father’s death had 
returned to Ashby and started business as a 
printer and bookseller in the old home at the 
corner of Market Street. He was for many 
years a deacon of the Ashby church, and also 
carried on his father’s work as church secretary. 
Though never an ordained minister, he preached 
nearly every Sunday for fifty years in the 
villages round, and he had for a long time 
the pastoral oversight of the once “dark village 
of Austrey, in Warwickshire.” 

In the old-world house, the site of which 
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is now covered with flowers, many Baptist 
ministers since the time of Robert Hall and 
Joseph Goadby have smoked and talked with 
the son of the old pastor; for he was, like his 
father and elder brother, excellent company, 
full of fun and quick at repartee, and all his life 
a staunch adherent of the General Baptists. 

John, the missionary son of Joseph Goadby, 
was obliged, though very unwilling to do so, 
to give up his work in Orissa because of his 
ill-health. After re-visiting his old home, he 
went to America, where he became a Free Will 
Baptist minister, and served the churches at 
Burnt Hills, Poultney, Montreal, and Vermont, 
receiving during that time the degree of D.D. 
He was visited in America both by his brother 
Joseph and his nephew Thomas, who thus 
describes him: “He is a thorough Goadby, 
uncompromising, high-spirited, with a strong 
self-will. Can talk for hours together, and has 
long stories of India, England, and America 
to tell.” 


CHAPTER X. 
The Student Brothers. 


ia the summer of 1847, Joseph Goadby, of 

Leicester, started with Dr. Burns on a 
deputation to the Triennial Convention of Free 
Will Baptists in America, being sent by the 
Association, which met that year at Notting- 
ham. The object of their journey across the 
Atlantic was to strengthen their friends in anti- 
slavery principles, and also to speak on behalf 
of missions and further the cause of peace, 
After visiting Boston, Rosburg, Springfield, 
Lyn, Lowell, Laurence, Dover, Great Falls, 
Burnt Hills, and Providence, besides many 
other places, they went by coach to Sutton, 
Vermont, where the Conference was held ; and, 
as Joseph Goadby notes, “I was interested 
with the orderly manner in which our friends 
transacted their business, and also with their 
zeal for God and their forbearance and kindness 


towards each other.” 
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During his tour, the traveller from the 
Midlands chronicled all his doings; and the 
diary which he kept in those days of anti- 
slavery agitation is full of interesting notes on 
the places visited, the people he met, their 
habits and methods of farming ; and his remarks 
on all things, particularly the food, are expressed 
in a downright John Bull way, both quaint and 
amusing. In spite of his preference for English 
folks and ways, Joseph Goadby made many 
friends, but wherever he went he longed for 
his own fireside, and was glad to be home 
again. 

The year after his return to Leicester he 
accepted the invitation to become the minister 
of Woodgate Chapel, Loughborough, feeling 
the attraction of the quieter place after his stay 
of nearly twenty-three years in the busy town 
of Leicester. His wife parted with regret from 
her numerous friends. To Leicester she had 
come as a bride, and there nine of her ten 
children were born ; and, notwithstanding her 
trials and- difficulties, her spirit was bright and 
vigorous as ever, and she was the life of the 
household. She it was who made home a 
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pleasant spot, and her sons were always sure 
of a right royal welcome, for she held the old- 
fashioned idea that the men of the family were 
to be waited upon, made much of, and their 
comfort studied in every way. 

The surroundings in the new home were 
beautiful. Through shady lanes, or the park 
of Beaumanor, Charnwood Forest could be 
reached ; Beacon Hill, with its fine view; 
Pocket Gate Rocks and Nanpantan were close 
by ; and here, on their holidays, the brothers 
took long walks with their father, and here the 
younger children had delightful picnics, or 
rambles in search of birds’ nests, butterflies, or 
blackberries. 

Shortly after his father left Leicester, J. 
Jackson Goadby wrote to him telling of his 
desire to enter the ministry. His apprenticeship 
was over, and he had started travelling in the 
printing business for his uncle, Joseph Winks ; 
but a commercial life was against all his tastes, 
and he had long decided that, as soon as he 
was free to choose, he would go to college. 
His letter does not seem to have surprised his 
father, who sent him a kindly answer, telling 
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him that he must make up his mind to much 
quiet labour and give up all prospect of worldly 
gain, and that he would doubtless be ‘‘ exposed 
to perils from false brethren, as father and 
grandfather had been,’ and then says: “I 
would rather all my sons. were ministers than 
anything else, providing their character, their 
talents, and their call and qualifications were 
such as would render them acceptable and 
useful in that important office.” 

After sending in his application to the 
Academy Committee, and going through the 
necessary formalities, ]. Jackson Goadby became 
a student at the Baptist College, then removed 
from Wisbech to Leicester, under the presi- 
dency of Rev. Joseph Wallis, where, owing to 
his efforts during his prentice days, he found 
that he was able to take a good place in the 
classes in German, Latin, and New Testament 
Greek. With the prospect of taking a scholar- 
ship, and three years’ work before him in 
subjects that he liked, J. Jackson Goadby closed 
the diary of his boyhood with the words Omnia 
vincit labor. 

Thomas, who was now at Cambridge at 
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a grocer’s, having received his indentures before 
the time was up, on account of changes in the 
firm, felt very lonely away from home and 
friends. Writing on November 24, 1849, to 
his brother, who had just recovered from a 
severe illness after his first term at college, he 
suggests that they should write to one another 
regularly on alternate weeks, and, looking 
forward to a short holiday at Christmas, says : 
“ After an absence from all my relatives, and 
from my home, too, for more than two months, 
short though such time may appear to some, 
it will be a treat to meet some of them, you 
especially among the number, once more round 
the blazing hearth; and I do not hesitate to 
say that you will enjoy it, too. I shall have 
much to say which I do not think of writing, 
and you will have much to ask. Since I left 
Leicester I have missed you more than any- 
one. For several years I have never been 
longer than a week or a fortnight without 
seeing or conversing with you. I find in you 
a kindred soul, as well as a kindred body—a 
sisterhood of spirit as well as a brotherhood 
of matter. But I have at present found no 
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kindred spirits here. I have, therefore, no 
companion with whom I can smoke the pipe 
of peace, or hold friendly converse on poetry 
or prose. My Sundays, though sweet, refreshing, 
and, I trust, profitable, are somewhat lonely. 
In the afternoon, as I have done to-day, I 
wander along the smooth banks of the Cam, 
gaze on its lazy-winding stream, admire the 
fading foliage of the adjacent groves, and the 
melancholy beauty of the weeping willows that 
bend o’er its surface—people the surrounding 
walks with the departed dead, and wish you 
were with me that I might unfold to you my 
thoughts and feelings.” 
He dreams over the colleges. ‘Some are 
beautiful for situation, others majestic in appear- 
ance, and others venerable with antiquity ; but 
all recall to my mind the hallowed past and the 
mighty dead. Never can I behold St. John’s 
without thinking of unhappy White and his 
melancholy end ; or on Trinity, without calling 
to mind the reckless and mad career of that 
wretched man, Lord Byron; or St. Peter’s 
(commonly called Peterhouse), without a re- 
flection on the churchyard elegy of Gray; or 
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Christ’s, without wondering in what rooms the 
immortal Milton lit his midnight lamp, and 
pored over the classic page; or venerable 
and time-hoary Pembroke, without turning 
back three hundred years to the time when the 
muse of Spenser plumed there, for her fairy 
flight, her joyous wings. These are pleasing 
and dreamy reflections. But there are other 
thoughts which are often excited when on 
such classic ground, that give me pain. I 
cannot help, as I gaze on these seats of learning, 
feeling sometimes discontented that others, who: 
care not about mental improvement ora college 
education, should have such privileges, while 
I am burning to enrich my mind with the 
treasures of knowledge, and yet harnessed in 
the dull round of business, and doomed to 
exist beneath the youth-withering shades of 
commerce.” And he goes on: “I do not 
know how we shall be situated when ‘ Term” 
is up, but if I do not have more time for reading 
then than now, I shall grow quite ignorant and 
stupid. I have much less leisure than when at 
Leicester, besides no convenience for glancing 
at the charmed pages of the poets during the 
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day. We open at seven in the morning, and 
close at nine at night. We get clear out of the 
shop and sit down to supper at about twenty 
minutes past nine, and at about ten o’clock I 
can sit down to read. I then feel sleepy and 
dull, and if I sit up until twelve or one o’clock, 
as I sometimes do, I cannot fix my attention 
or read much, but am dozing all the while.” 
He was out of sympathy with his sur- 
roundings, and the “small-souled” ways of 
money-getting with their “heart-deadening ” 
effect. After a long talk on books, this letter, 
containing six sheets of note-paper closely 
written (one of many such), goes on: “I 
am now just entering on the world’s broad 
stage. When I left home to commence my - 
apprenticeship I was pushed on to it without 
my consent, and made to fag behind the scenes 
before I could be allowed to play any part in 
the drama of life, at least any important or 
independent part. It is not so now. I now 
voluntarily appear on the platform of existence, 
and allow myself to become an inhabitant of 
earth, a citizen of the world. I have begun to 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow, and 
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to feel, too, a spirit of independence and 
freedom that I never experienced before. The 
chains of my apprenticeship, which I clanked 
so often in misery, have been broken; the 
fagging behind the scenes is over. 1am now not 
budding, but actually bursting into being. It 
is high time, therefore, that I had resolved on 
what manner of life I should lead, that I had 
begun to shape the course and mark out the 
path Iam destined and qualified by taste and 
circumstances to pursue, believing that 

‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.’ ” 


He says that he could never put his heart 
in his present work. “I should be longing for 
hours of reading and study, eager to quit business, 
and do it only as an intolerable bore. I should 
be miserable, too, because of the illiterate, 
sordid, and money-worshipping men _ with 
whom I should have to herd. Oh! the 
wretchedness I should endure if it were my 
lot to spend my days among those whose 
actions proclaim—reversing the proverb— 
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“How much better is it to get gold than 
wisdom.” 

“Since I have been at Cambridge, I have 
been more enamoured than ever of learning. 
I feel that I shall never be happy until I can 
apply myself solely to study. I watch the 
gownsmen go to lectures and classes with their 
books under their arms, and think how I should 
like to be in their position. I call upon them 
with accounts, and find them at study ; their 
gyps sometimes, too, tell me they are reading 
up for their degrees ; then my heart beats, then 
I feel in my wrong sphere, then I feel, too, my 
degraded employment ; then I envy them again, 
and wish to become a collegian. And now that 
the dark clouds of infidelity that had long 
enshrouded my soul are scattered afar by the 
all-piercing sun of truth, I feel better qualified 
and all the more anxious to advocate the 
sublime truths of the Gospel.” And he con- 
cludes by saying : “In short, the object of my 
heart is to become a literary divine. Such I 
prayerfully have resolved to prepare for, and 
to such a consummation all my powers shall 
be directed. Here, I know, there are many 
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difficulties, too ; but my heart will be in the 
work, and help me through Divine assistance 
to surmount them.” (Twenty minutes past 
twelve, and a cold night.) 

In reply to his brother’s questions about 
his religious doubts, he says: “I cannot now 
give you the history of my mind’s wanderings 
from the sunlight of truth, and how I was 
enabled to escape from the dark shades of 
infidelity. About six months ago I laid my 
whole case before my father ; and if you have 
seen that letter, 1 do not think I can add much ; 
but if you have not, I will promise to give you 
an epitome of it in my next. Thankful I 
am that I have passed the fiery ordeal of 
scepticism before I have made a profession 
of Christianity. Many persons do this with- 
out much reflection, just in a fit of religious 
enthusiasm or perhaps fanaticism, and when 
the day of trial comes they are not able 
to stand. All who do not run in the ruts of 
ancestral opinions are at some period of their 
life conflicted with doubt and unbelief. Father 
says he has passed it, and his father too ; and 
Mr. Owen told me that when at Stepney, 
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scepticism almost upset him, but with some 
difficulty he got clear of it. I think there can 
be not the slightest doubt that, as wrestling 
makes the body stronger, so struggling between 
truth and error invigorates and nerves the 
mind. In this way, therefore, it is beneficial, 
and I trust will prove so to me.” 

Referring again to the term “ Literary 
Divine,” he says: “ Poetry, that branch of 
literature which I so much delight in, and 
religion are, and in all ages and all climes 
hitherto have been, and henceforth will be, 
united in a holy, indissoluble, and eternal 
bond. Religion and poetry are twin sisters, 
that arise out of the human heart and sway a 
holy sceptre over the passions and affections 
of mankind.”” And he goes on: “ My desire 
is to devote my life to the ministry, to proclaim 
viva voce, as well as by the pen, the glad tidings 
of the Gospel, and to turn mankind, young 
men especially, from the benighted walks of 
infidelity, and induce them to tread 


“The soft, and blossom-bordered, silvery paths 
That lead and lure the soul to paradise, 
Making the feet to shine that do walk on them.’ 
—FESTUS. 
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A mere literary man, in my opinion, unless his 
mind and works breathe of the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, perverts the talents with which 
God has endowed him, and lays the offerings 
of his genius at the feet of the world, and not 
on the altar of God. To serve God as poet- 
priest is the object of my ambition, and will 
be the end and aim of my life.” 

On writing to tell his father of his decision, 
he received a letter from him saying, that if he 
wished to be a rich man he must remain in 
business, or if he entered the ministry, endure 
many things of an unpleasant kind, and be 
content with moderate means, quoting his 
own father’s words to himself, who was 
reluctant to encourage him until he saw that 
he was resolute. 

On March tst, 1850, Thomas Goadby was 
baptized by Rev. Robert Roff, of St. Andrew’s 
Street, Cambridge, and after his first communion 
the following Sunday eagerly began his work, 
going to Feversham, one of the village 
stations, in the evening, where he spoke from 
2 Timothy, chap. iv., seventh and eighth verses, 
when, he says, “I managed very well, and was 
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never confused at all.” 

After this day of high resolve and earnest 
work, he had a letter from his father, which 
“harassed him to death,” advising him not to 
go to the Academy after all, but accept a post 
offered to him in a cigar shop. Thomas shows 
his brother that, though he would get a good 
salary by doing so, “time is money,” and he 
would be 29 or 30 before he settled in life, so 
that if it might be a benefit at the beginning, 
it would be worse for him in the end. “An 
M.A. and a university education would be 
worth more to me in after life than £150 or 
more for two years in business, just when I am 
in the fittest state of mind to learn. You and 
father are both alike; you know not what to 
advise for the best. But I am decided. By 
rigid economy I trust I shall not be destitute ; 
and though my income will be small, I can 
make my expenditure ditto. I shall only want 
clothing and books. Were I to stay at Cam- 
bridge, and go in the cigar shop, I should have 
no more, perhaps less, time for reading, and 
my mind would be growing old and stubborn 
in ignorance, and to me poverty and wisdom 
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are to be preferred to wealth and ignorance.” 

His father, in a letter at this time to his 
eldest son, says: ‘We have not heard again 
from Thomas; I think I have dispirited him. 
He is rather romantic. If he means to apply to 
the Academy, I purpose to call the next meet- 
ing on gth or roth April.” 

Never once during the wearisome time at 
Cambridge is there any sign in the numerous 
letters sent by Thomas to his brother, that he 
was tempted with the thought of conforming 
to the prescribed religious beliefs to obtain a 
scholarship at the university ; he was too true 
a man, and too thorough a Nonconformist. 
In after life he used sometimes to say, with a 
humorous smile, that “(a deanery would just 
suit him” ; but though the attractions offered 
by the Church of England were such as appealed 
to him in many ways, he remained true to the 
faith of his fathers. He speaks in one of his 
letters of a young schoolmaster whose conver- 
sation he always enjoyed. This friend had 
finished his education at Corpus Christi College, 
but in consequence of his not subscribing to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, he had taken no degree. 
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He gave Thomas some advice as to his studies, 
and, amongst other things, recommended him 
to begin mathematics, to “curb his vagrant 
and wandering mind.” 

The early morning studies were still con- 
tinued, but those in the evening were dropped, 
owing to the chance there now was of a little 
social life, in which the young student, from 
all accounts, seems to have been a welcome 
guest, and the life of any party where he 
happened to be, with his songs and lively talk. 

Notwithstanding that he disliked his 
position as a shopman, Thomas felt there was 
nothing degrading in honest work, and refers in 
one of his letters to some former acquaintance, 
who was now too blind to see him whenever 
they met, saying, “I have sent another invoice, 
signed T. Goadby. I am determined he shall 
know who I am, although he may be too proud, 
or too ashamed, or both, to recognize me.” 

At this time he was writing notes of “trial” 
sermons, hunting the second-hand bookshops 
for a copy of Fichte’s “ Nature of the Scholar,” 
for his brother, and feeling somewhat low in 
spirits at the ordeal before him ; but hoping 
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that three months “out to grass,” Barton air, 
good living, and exercise, would make him as 
vigorous and “life-full” as ever. The last hot 
weeks of July dragged slowly on as he toiled 
at his hated work, and with frequent dips in 
the Cam and several bottles of quinine, he tried 
to brace himself for the future. “I am glad 
the Early Closing Association is making such 
a stir at Leicester,’ he writes, “and cannot 
but wish that such was the case at Cambridge. 
Most shops, except College trades, however, 
close at 8; these atg or 10. But if all’s well, 
I shall not long have to writhe beneath the lash 
of business ; a good time is coming, and I need 
not despair.” 

In his last letter from Cambridge, he speaks 
of the long correspondence regularly kept up 
with his brother, which, as he says, “ has served 
to beguile many a weary hour when you were 
tired of books and I of business, and which 
has also knit us more indissolubly in the bonds 
of literary friendship ; it has strengthened the 
ties of our mental, as well as natural brother- 
hood,’ and he delights in the thought 
“that now we are about to dwell under 
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the same roof, and see each other face 
to face.” The letter concludes with many 
searchings of heart as to his motives in entering 
the ministry. “I have recently thought much 
and often on the course I have resolved to 
pursue. I feel that it is no light matter to 
enter the ministry; that itis a high and holy 
calling, and I tremble lest I should not perform 
its duties aright. Time back, when poetry 
swayed an enchanting sceptre over my heart, I 
thirsted for nought save earthly distinction, 
and sought in various ways to win the applause 
of the world. Is it on thisaccount that I have 
entered the ministry? Is there among my 
leading motives a desire for distinction and 
eminence ? Can I say that I listened to the 
promptings of my youthful ambition when I 
determined to devote my life to the preaching 
of the Gospel ? Did I ever cherish the thought 
that I might make the ministry a stepping- 
stone to literary distinction ? Was my course 
determined under the influence of a love of 
literature, for the pursuit of which in the 
ministerial office I promised myself opportunity 
and facility?” And he says, that over and 
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over again he has asked himself these questions, 
in an earnest desire to test the purity and 
sincerity of his motives. 

The committee had decided that his “ trial” 
sermons were to be preached at Wisbech and 
March. He protests at the custom, saying, 
“the great end of preaching is altogether done 
away with in these trial sermons; for you 
preach, not to convert sinners, but to show 
how you can preach, and it is impossible to 
feel that freedom and that earnestness you at 
other times are possessed of.” Hearing after 
the eventful day that some critic, with great 
lack of discrimination, had considered him to 
be “more fitted for business,” his indignation 
may be imagined ; but the ordeal was success- 
fully passed, and in the autumn of 1850 he 
entered the Baptist College at Leicester, and 
once more the brothers were together, exchang- 
ing thoughts and ambitions, and working with 
the same end in view. 

Of these college days, an old student and 
friend, Mr. Alderman C. T. Bishop, J.P., writes : 
“When I entered the General Baptist College 
at Leicester, I found Joseph and Thomas 
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Goadby there. I was attracted to them both 
from the very beginning of our acquaintance, 
and my admiration and esteem for them 
increased as the days passed on. They were 
such real students, so earnest and enthusiastic 
in all their work, so eager in their pursuit of 
knowledge, and so ready to help others, that 
their influence was gracious and inspiring. I 
owed much to their example in those college 
days. 

“There were other men whose influence 
and example were also very good and helpful. 
Thomas Barrass, Isaac Preston, and Dawson 
Burns were very fine samples of what students 
ought to be. They all became faithful and 
able ministers of the Gospel. I believe that 
Dawson Burns and myself are the only survivors 
of the men who lived together as students, 
under the teaching and loving oversight of the 
Rev. Joseph Wallis, during the years the 
Goadbys were there. 

“Joseph Goadby being a senior, and his 
brother a junior, student, was probably the 
primary reason for my closer friendship with 
the younger brother. One stood in awe of 
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the seniors, and there was a certain aloofness 
about them. At any rate, it came about that 
Tom and I were fast college friends, both of us, 
I am sure, holding the elder man in reverence 
and loving esteem. Joseph Goadby left us 
at Leicester, and settled at Market Harborough. 
In that town he found his wife, a charming 
lady, whom it was my privilege to know 
during the time her husband was pastor of 
the then suburban church of New Lenton, 
near Nottingham. 

“Thomas Goadby and I, as I have said, 
became great friends at the college. We read 
together, talked together, recreated together, 
and formed our plans for the future together. 
Having been myself an early riser for some 
years, my friend joined me ina plan of early 
study. We rose not later than five o’clock in 
the morning. On alternate weeks one of us 
went downstairs partly dressed, and lit the 
fire in the dining-room. We were generally 
settled to work before six o’clock. We thus 
secured at least an hour-and-a-half’s quiet 
study. We kept on until the maid appeared 
to clean and prepare the room for the morning 
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meal, and then we had a walk for about an 
hour, returning to family worship at 8.30, 
which preceded breakfast. We went out in 
all sorts of weather. The sharp walking sent 
the blood bounding through our veins, gave 
us a good appetite for breakfast, and greatly 
benefited health both of body and mind. 

“On Sundays, of course, our paths lay 
apart. We were nearly always engaged in 
preaching somewhere or other. We supplied 
the pulpits of many churches, mostly in the 
Midland counties, and had many and varied 
experiences. The fees paid to the students in 
those days were none too liberal. Five or ten 
shillings for a Sunday’s services was an ordinary 
recognition of the apostolic declaration that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. There were 
a number of country churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester, to some of which we were 
conveyed on Sundays in the “ preacher’s cart,” 
as we called it. Five or six “supplies,” not all of 
them from the college, would start froma given 
point in the town, and were put down at or 
near their several destinations. In the evening 
we had to join the conveyance again at the 
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same places at which we had left it in the 
morning. We very often had three services to 
conduct ; morning and evening in the principal 
chapel, afternoon in a branch chapel a mile or 
two away. 

“The pulpits of some distant towns were 
regularly filled by the students. Peterborough 
was one of these places, and as there was only 
one third-class train in the day, we had to go 
by this, which left Leicester at eight o’clock in 
the morning, stopped at every station, and took 
six hours to accomplish the journey of about 
80 miles. As the fee paid for our expenses 
was fifteen shillings, there was a very small 
balance over expenses. Many of the students 
booked to Stamford, or to some other station 
short of Peterborough, with a view to economy, 
walking the rest of the way. 

“The chapel at Peterborough was a quaint 
old place, access being gained to it through a 
narrow entry. It would, perhaps, have held a 
hundred people ; but when the students began 
to supply the pulpit, the morning congregation 
rarely numbered more than ten or twelve people. 
There was an endowment, one of the conditions 
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of the trust being, that if ever the services should 
be discontinued for two successive Sundays, it 
would be forfeited, and the chapel and adjoining 
property would pass into other hands. The 
old minister who had been there for many 
years had died, and the place would probably 
have been closed, but for the students under- 
taking to serve the church. In the old minister’s 
time it often happened that, on his arrival at 
the chapel on Sunday mornings, he found him- 
self alone ; he would then go to the houses of 
some of his small flock, and bring them into 
the chapel, so that the service could be held. 
“The congregations soon began to improve 
under the care of the students, and after the 
lapse of two or three years, one of them was. 
invited to become the pastor of the church. 
A more unpromising sphere of labour it would 
have been difficult to find. With wonderful 
courage and faith, Thomas Barrass accepted 
the invitation, and continued in the city until 
he died. His pastorate was a most successful 
one. The old chapel and the houses belonging 
to it soon disappeared, and a good modern 
building, open to the street, was built. A 
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strong church was gradually gathered, and not 
so many years afterwards, a large chapel, 
holding over 1,500 people, was erected, and 
speedily filled. So the labours of the students, 
often wearying, distasteful, and apparently 
hopeless, laid the foundations for a strong and 
vigorous church in Peterborough. 

“The gravity of the studies was relieved by 
a good deal of humour amongst the students. 
Many good stories were told at table, or at the 
fireside gatherings after supper.’”’ A story about 
Joseph Goadby, the elder, told by J. Jackson 
Goadby, has been preserved by Rev. W. Evans, 
and shows that if the labourer was worthy of his 
hire, his value in some places was at a low 
estimate. ‘Joseph Goadby went to one of the 
villages to preach on some special occasion. 
After the services were over, one of the officials 
asked him what his expenses were. He replied : 
‘Well, my friend has driven me over, and he 
will require nothing for that, so that the actual 
expense is 43d., which we paid at the turnpike.’ 
Whereupon the worthy official put a sixpence 
into the minister’s hand, with the remark, 
‘An’ you get three ’apence.’”’ 
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Another story belonging to these days is 
of Joseph Goadby, of Loughborough, who 
was taking chapel anniversary services at Sandy 
Lane, Bradford. The place was £80 in debt, 
and the people had made up their minds to 
“lift it.” Just before the close of the evening 
service, Someone went up the pulpit stairs and 
asked the minister to announce that the col- 
lections amounted to £80. 

“T don’t believe it,” said the minister ; 
“you mean £8.” 

“No,” was the reply; “I mean £80. 
Please thank the people for their liberality.” 
The announcement was made something after 
this fashion: ‘ Your friend has informed me 
that you have raised £80 to-day. I do not 
understand it, but I suppose it is as he says.” 

After the service the preacher was lionized, 
as is customary, and of course the guests were 
highly gratified at the surprise they had given 
him. At length, Joseph Goadby said: “I'll 
give our people a lesson about this.” 

“What will you tell them?” they asked, 
and he replied, ‘ Why, I’ll tell them that you 
can raise £80 at the two services on one Sunday, 
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and that you give your minister {1 a week !” 

Another picture of the sharp-tongued 
minister of Woodgate has been recalled by an 
old friend, in which he appears in a very 
different light. Shortly before leaving Dover 
Street Chapel for Loughborough, the church 
accounts showed a balance to the good of £10. 
This was presented to the minister. On going 
home after the meeting, a young man called 
upon him, saying that he wished to talk with 
him about joining the church, and asking to see 
something, which the minister had to fetch 
from another room, saw the bank note lying 
on the table, where it had been hurriedly placed ; 
and when Joseph Goadby returned, the man 
was gone, and so was the note. Feeling, no 
doubt, that he had placed temptation in his 
way, the minister would not prosecute the 
thief for his Judas-like deed, though strongly 
urged to do so by many people. 

The college days at Leicester were delight- 
ful times to the brothers after all the hardships 
and difficulties they had gone through, and 
with friends of kindred tastes, time for reading, 
daily studies under a principal they esteemed, 
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and work that they loved, the time passed 
quickly by. Among the masters outside the 
regular teaching staff, who came in to instruct 
the students, was Sheridan Knowles, the old 
actor, who has been described by one of his 
pupils at another college as “a short, thick-set 
man, with ample chest and stentorian voice. 
He was somewhat lame, and used a thick 
walking stick, with which he thumped the 
stairs as he ascended to the lecture-room, 
shouting as he went, ‘Now, my boys, come 
on.’ There was nothing stiff or formal in his 
method of initiating his pupils into the 
mysteries of elocution. His one rule was, 
‘Open your mouth,’ which he kept on 
repeating when the muscles of his face were 
strained to the utmost.” 

Outside the college there was much in the 
town life of those days to interest the students, 
with elections and nominations in the Market 
Place, demonstrations of various kinds, and 
visits of distinguished men. In a long letter 
to his brother, then at Market Harborough, 
Thomas describes one bright day in May, 
1853, when the town was all astir with a 
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demonstration, got up by some of the frame- 
work knitters, to protest at one of the members 
voting against Halford’s Payment of Wages 
Bill. The procession, six abreast, marched 
from the various wards to the Market Place, 
where, in a sort of triumphal car, covered 
inside with white satin and decorated with 
red, the members who had supported the Bill 
were presented by Dr. Noble, a well-known 
physician of the town, with a large white silk 
banner, made by the ladies of Leicester. But 
the event of the day to Thomas Goadby was 
the sight of the great patriot, Kossuth, who 
was there as friend of one of the M.P’s., and 
the hero-worshipper exclaimed, “Oh ! I should 
have rejoiced to have listened to his burning 
eloquence, and I do rejoice to have gazed on 
his noble face,” adding, ‘the sight of him has 
made this a day of days to me.” 


pe) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Glasgow and Family Letters. 


HOMAS GOADBY, having, in 1853, 
prepared by study at the college to 
compete for a Williams’ Scholarship, in 
which his brother, J. Jackson, had some time 
before been successful, found, to his great 
disappointment, that there was no scholarship 
vacant that year. The College Committee, 
however, on the recommendation of the 
Principal, Rev. Joseph Wallis, agreed to allow 
him to go to Glasgow, but still to be a student 
on their funds, which was a great encourage- 
ment to him, and made him put forth all his 
powers to deserve their confidence. Before 
he started for Scotland, his father sent to 
the other brothers to come home to Lough- 
borough for a few days, and they had many 
walks and “smokes” and talks. When the 
solitary student was settled in his lodgings, 
not knowing a soul, except a young man, 
a travelling companion, with whom he went 
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searching for rooms, he felt very lonely 
and longed for the cheery home circle, and 
regretted that his friend, C. T. Bishop, who had 
preceded him at Glasgow, had been obliged to 
leave, owing to ill-health. “ My only English 
friend is a pipe,” he writes, “and it is, I do 
assure you, a true and tried one now.” 

Glasgow, with its wide streets, big buildings 
and smoky atmosphere, was a striking contrast 
to the clean little Leicestershire town, with its 
red brick houses, which, seen from the top of 
Beacon Hill, close by, makes an island of bright 
colour in the sea of green around. Instead of 
this open country, with the clear fresh air from 
the hills, were “ hundreds of chimneys belching 
forth black smoke from iron, vitriol, and glass 
works ; the flames from the iron works blazing 
like volcanoes, and lighting up the heavens 
with a lurid glare.” The harbour, too, with its 
forest of masts, was a new sight to the Midland 
youth, as were also the people, hatless, and with 
bare feet, on cold autumn days. 

Thomas at first found his studies hard, 
after the somewhat easy college life at Leicester. 
The masters were able men ; Professor Ramsay, 
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his tutor in the Latin class, he was delighted 
with, and described him as “a first-rate teacher, 
strict, accurate, yet gentle and kind,” saying, 
“he will make you learn if he can.” After 
picturing his appearance, he speaks of his 
“ clear and elegant volubility of tongue,” being 
specially attracted to him, on hearing that he 
was just back from Italy, and was an authority 
on Roman geography and antiquities. Yet 
after a few lessons, the student found his master 
rather severe, saying, ‘he is almost over-nice, 
expecting a Pharisaical cleanness of translation, 
and will not permit a violation of the idioms of 
either Latin or English where this can be 
avoided, so we have to steer between the literal 
and the paraphrastic.” 
It is interesting to learn, that before 
Thomas left college, this same Professor said 
of one of his translations : ‘That it was a very 
superior composition, and almost above 
criticism, displaying a thorough appreciation of 
the original, and great taste in the selection of 
words and phrases.”’ Ina class of a hundred 
students, many of them fresh from good 
classical schools, the competition was keen, but 
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the English scholar, a striking figure in his 
“white kossuth,” seems to have taken a good 
place. 

The competition for the Williams’ Scholar- 
ship was to take place the following October, 
and Thomas, steadily working, concentrated 
his energy on Latin, that being the principal 
subject in the examination ; he left Greek for 
the vacation, and took mathematics in a private 
class. The last subject was always difficult to 
him, and he often speaks of itas, ‘‘ mathematics 
of horrible memory.” Writing to his brother 
about this time, he says: ‘‘ Now depressed by 
failures, now elated by success, sometimes rejoic- 
ing in my toil, forgetful of home and nature, 
and all things; sometimes longing eagerly to 
quit my books for the green fields and forest 
hills—in this way the session wears on, and 
soon its last day will be here.” His talent was 
already beginning to be found out, and on 
reading a paper on Festus before the “ Zelitic,” 
a students’ debating society, it was received with 
immense applause. Yet he still longs for his 
brother, and writes : “ Living and studying with 
you for the last three years, I feel being so far 
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away from you very much.” In the long 
vacation, after the strain of hard work and 
cheap living, the reaction came; and when 
home again, in the warm May days, and with a 
severe cold upon him, he speaks of being 
“insufferably idle and indisposed for exertion of 
any kind, and on ill terms with anything that 
looks like work,” but with indomitable resolu- 
tion adds, “I am going to finish up this kind 
of feeling as soon as possible, and again set to 
work in right good earnest.” He brought 
home with him two volumes of what he called 
“A Critical Museum,” being the first prize in 
the Junior Humanity. 

Walks in the Forest with his father, and 
visits to various friends, gave him the tonic he 
required. “Two glorious days at sea,” with a 
party of friends who went from Wisbech to 
Hunstanton, soon brought back his natural 
high spirits, and he and J. F. Stevenson, seem 
to have revelled in the tossing of an unusually 
rough sea, and “sat on the paddle box smoking 
and singing, glorying in the billowy, swelling, 
rolling, glorious sea.” 

This love of the sea filled the home folks 
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with alarm, and once when Thomas chose to 
go back to Scotland by boat, and arrived two 
days late, after a stormy passage, his father, 
doubtless remembering the discomforts of his 
own journey across the Atlantic in 1847, 
exclaimed : “I hope Thomas has had a taste 
of the sea that will keep him on land when he 
can travel that way.” These sentiments were 
warmly echoed by the young man’s mother, 
who was always in terror of the water, and 
when her sons were boys, used to tell them, 
that they must “‘never go near the water till 
they could swim.” 

Soon after Thomas had gone to Scotland, 
there was some whispering as to the reason of 
his going to Glasgow instead of studying at the 
Baptist College in Leicester ; and, this coming 
to his father’s ears, the author of the scandal 
received such a letter of rebuke as must have 
silenced him for ever. The vigorous words are 
worth recording. 

“Mr. : Sir, I do not object to your 
addressing me as ‘ Dear Brother,’ and ‘ yours 
truly in Christ Jesus,’ but I scarcely think 
such terms compatible with your conduct in 
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propagating pure fictions as to my son Thomas. 
That myself or the Committee sent him to 
Scotland to be out of the way in consequence 
of his evil deportment, is a fabrication without 
a particle of foundation. This has come to me 
twice as from you. I hope I may not hear it 
repeated. I feel hurt at the propensity to scandal 
and slander which your conduct indicates. 
Jos. GOADBY. 

P.S.—Thomas has been, and is, a pious 
and dutiful son, and a highly intelligent, 
industrious, and promising student, for whom, 
and such as he, any Christian parent has cause 
for devout thankfulness to the Giver of all 
good. jet 

The year’s steady work told at last, and in 
October, 1854, came a hurried line from 
Thomas, in London, to say that he had been 
successful in the Williams’ Scholarship, but 
that it had been a hard pull. One of the 
examiners, was Dr. W. Smith, of dictionary 
fame. 

In the early days of the autumn session at 
Glasgow, the student, full of energy and high 
spirits with his success, threw himself heartily 
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into the election of Lord Rector, which he 
observes, “ hindered me much, and threw me 
behind in logic, and I have but just succeeded 
in getting it up.” He goes on to describe the 
doings: “After Dizzy was brought forward, 
we agreed upon Thomas Carlyle—Palmerston, 
Walter S. Landor, Charles Dickens, &c., were 
mentioned, but it seemed that the Liberal 
Association could be enthusiastic only about 
T. Carlyle. Never was a name more potent in 
its effects—never was a candidate for the Lord 
Rectorship more madly opposed. Down came 
the thunders of Divinity Hall, loud rang the 
wolf-cry of ‘Infidel,’ ‘Pantheist,’ ‘Sapper 
of the Foundations of Christianity,’ &c. 
Presbyterians to the rescue against the common 
foe of Christendom! We quoted from Carlyle 
in hand-bills, we got up a meeting—but to no 
purpose. A third party (Argylists) was formed, 
and the Scottish youth rushed to the banner of 
the House of Argyle. We could not get a fair 
hearing in college to advocate T. C.’s claims, 
and repel the slanders, so we took a hall in 
Buchanan Street, intending to have police to 
keep order. I was to be chairman of the meeting. 
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““We met. I managed to get through my 
opening address. 1st, showing the objections 
to T. C. were irrelevant now tests had been 
abolished. 2nd, untrue. Vindicated T. C. 
against every charge brought against him, com- 
paring him to Scandinavian Thor breaking to 
pieces with his mighty sledge hammer the gods 
of gold and silver and brass, which our modern 
political and religious Nebuchadnezzars have 
set up, &c. Then the uproar another 
gentleman spoke, and Nichol vainly attempted 
to follow, but it was no go. Police were 
called in, benches were broken, but peace 
could not be obtained, and more than half the 
students being Argylists or Disraelites, we 
could not get evidence of one or two to make 
examples of by walking off to the station-house. 
Besides, the police said they could not intefere 
except they had two witnesses in the case of 
destruction of property, and all noise was 


constitutional. 

“] was vexed that better arrangements had 
not been made, but it was no go, so I dissolved 
the meeting, hoarse with shouting and digusted 
with election and students. All the bitter bigotry 
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and frantic, narrow-minded, contention-loving 
spirit of the Scotch mind seemed brought 
into play. Next morning we withdrew Carlyle, 
and the Duke was carried by a large majority 
in each nation. I don’t think he'll come to 
give an inaugural address, so that we shall, or 
they will, oust him out next year. You must 
remember Palmerston’s name as associated with 
cholera letter, &c., and he is also accused of 
infidelity—we should have stood, perhaps, no 
better chance with him. I send you one squib, 
the only one I wrote. Molendinar Burn is a 
brook running through the college grounds.” 
In 1855, Thomas gained a prize in logic, 
and his poem, Alma and Inkermann, was 
honourably mentioned. The poem, which he 
took to the college during the last half-hour of 
the time given for sending in, came, as he says, 
“hot from the anvil,” or in more classic 
language, “ warm from the lips of the muse,” 
and he felt “almost sorry to part with the dear 
child even then.” 
J. Jackson Goadby was at this time settled 
at Market Harborough, where he had gone 
straight from college. The church was small, 
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and he felt the narrowness of his surroundings 
after the life of a busy town, and longed for a 
wider field for his powers. 

His father writes, telling him to do the 
best he can where he is: “ Wait on God, and 
let His hand be your guide, and He may open 
for you a sphere more congenial to your wishes, 
though you must be aware that large churches 
involve great care and responsibility.” He 
reminds him, that when Doddridge was at 
Kibworth, he said to a friend, who thought 
that his talent was being wasted : “Instead of 
lamenting it as my misfortune, you should 
congratulate me upon it as my happiness, that 
I am confined to an obscure village” ; and 
Joseph Goadby reminds his son, that in that 
quiet place, the celebrated preacher cultivated 
habits of study which laid the foundations of 
his future greatness. 

The letters from father to son are full of 
loving counsel over the duties of a minister’s 
life, and J. Jackson, having accepted his task, 
started with vigour upon it, winning his father’s 
approval, who says: ‘I am very thankful that 
you enjoy your work, and that you look 
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forward to each returning Sabbath. When the 
heart is right and there is a deep sympathy 
with the great themes of redeeming love, this 
may be expected and it makes labour a pleasure. 
Live near to Cod. Delight in Him—your 
~ work—and your books.” 

J. Jackson Goadby remained at Market 
Harborough till November, 1858, when he 
married Milicent Janet Symington, and became 
the minister of the Baptist Church at New 
Lenton, Nottingham. 

Among the numerous letters from Joseph 
Goadby to his eldest son is one very touching 
appeal for his help and sympathy. Depressed 
by the long illness of one of his daughters and 
struggling to meet the necessary expenses 
caused by many visits from the doctor, cast 
down too by the sad end of one of his people, 
he writes to his son as to a friend. Amongst 
other things he refers to the fact that he has 
lately signed the pledge, and gives his reasons. 
“We have had from among our hearers, two 
or three cases in which death was caused by 


excessive drinking and poor Mr. is a ruined 


man through it. He has signed the pledge, 
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and if my influence will induce him to keep it, 
though this was not the condition, I shall be 
rewarded. I do not think my views are altered 
about the lawfulness of the use of strong drink, 
but if I can do without any, I shall not in its 
lawful use, encourage any to abuse it, nor in 
that way be ‘a partaker of other men’s sins,’ ”’ 

Referring to the recent death of many 
friends whom he has loved, which seems to 
“narrow up”’ his circle, he adds, “ but I am too 
prone to look on the dark side of everything.” 
“Dear lad” he concludes “ write to me as soon 
as you can, and if you can in any way comfort 
your father you will add to the many sources 
of thankfulness, as well as ease, that you have 
assisted to open for him.’’ The son’s reply 
was not long in coming, and his father writes 
back, ‘your note was a cordial to my spirits. 
Yesterday I visited and relieved several poor 
afflicted people, and that seems to have a good 
effect on my mind. But your note calls for 
thankfulness, that I have a son who can so 
kindly sympathize with me and pray for me. 
I have done wrong in giving way to over much 
sorrow.” 
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Thomas, like his father, was subject to fits 
of depression, which generally came upon him 
at the beginning of the session, after leaving 
home and friends, and he too writes to his 
brother to be cheered. The letters from 
Glasgow at this time are full of the coming 
examination for B.A., on which he was concen- 
trating his efforts. Turning aside from the 
attractions of subjects that interested him, he 
writes, “It is not prizes, but B.A., that should 
be my chief care this session, besides a fellow 
of 26 with beard, whiskers and ‘a call’ does 
not like to scramble with boys for University 
prizes,” and in his quietly determined way he 
says, ‘I mean to be successful. Of course we 
can’t command success, but I’ll do more, 
Sempronius, I’ll deserve it.” 

It is noteworthy that, during the long cor- 
respondence with his brother,there is no mention 
of light literature. He confessed when about 
to enter upon his college course at Leicester, 
that he had never read Ivanhoe, and, in fact, 
said at that time that in all his life he had only 
read one novel. So thoroughly did he turn his 
thoughts to his work when first at Glasgow, 
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that he asked his brother to send him word 
what was going on, as he had no time to look 
at newspapers, saying, ‘‘ Constantinople may be 
in ashes for all I know,” and this was in the 
exciting days of the Crimean War. 

His last Christmas in Scotland was spent 
with his friend, Donald Fraser, and they were 
often out of doors from morning till night. 
“One day,” he says, “I shall never forget. We 
crossed the Frith and went over to Burntisland 
and walked along the coast to Aberdour.” 
Describing the rocky coast, the waves breaking 
furiously on the stormy beach, with the sun 
shining gaily in the heavens, and the fresh sea 
breezes blowing in their faces, he exclaims, “Oh, 
man, it was fine !” 

Thomas Goadby had at this time received 
an invitation to become the minister of the 
General Baptist Church at White Friars Lane, 
Coventry, and the people being willing to wait 
for him till the following May, in order to allow 
him to take his B.A., his father advised him to 
write and ask for the consent of the Trustees 
of the Williams’ Scholarship to his giving up 
the third year at College. This he very 
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reluctantly did, being almost compelled to do 
so owing to the strain that the long holidays 
at home brought upon the funds, whilst his 
health suffered from the cold, damp, foggy 
Glasgow winters. 

In April, 1856, he passed the B.A. 
examination with honours in Logic and 
Philosophy, and. he left Scotland with many 
regrets that he was not able to crown his studies 
with the degree of M.A. 

After a short holiday, during which father 
and sons realised a long-wished for dream by 
going to Shakespeare’s birth-place at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and after seeing many friends, among 
whom was his uncle, James Goadby, at Ashby, 
where “ mighty were the clouds of smoke we 
formed both at home and abroad, many and 
wise were the words we said to one another,” 
Thomas entered on his new life as minister of 
the White Friars Lane Chapel, Coventry. 


LE 


CHAPTER XII. 
John Orissa Goadby. 


HE third of Joseph Goadby’s sons, John 

_ Orissa—so called from the fact that he 
was born at the time when his Uncle, John 
Goadby, was on his way to India as a missionary 
to Orissa in 1833—Wwas sent at an early age to 
Barton-in-the-Beans, to learn the clock-making 
business at the “old shop” where his father 
had spent his prentice days. John was full of 
fun and frolic and played many practical jokes 
on the people. He had at this time no taste 
for study and _ his studious elder brothers had 
little patience with him, and his mad pranks and 
lively ways they looked on as “childish.” His 
father, too, longed to see him taking an interest 
in books, and writing to Thomas, then at 
Cambridge, asked him to give his brother a 
little counsel and advice, which he did, and 
commenting on Barton ways, and life in the 


country, in a letter to J. Jackson, Thomas said 
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that it need not be so difficult even there to form 
thoughtful reading habits, for their father lived 
there for many years. 

The stimulating letters from the two 
brothers, and the wise words of his father roused 
the latent talent of the lad, who, when once 
started, went forward at a great pace. Sending 
word of his doings he writes, “I am so fond of 
writing I can hardly leave off,” and he sent some 
poems to his brother in Leicester to criticize, 
and a few of these were printed in one of the 
Magazines edited by his Uncle, Joseph Winks. 
He found, however, that his favourite study was 
language, and sent word “ that with a lexicon 
he could read Greek, but could not understand 
the abbreviations,” and that he meant to study 
both Greek, Latin and Hebrew. With 
characteristic energy he writes, “I feel so thirsty 
after anything that will improve my mind, and 
I have read a short history of Greece and Rome, 
and I want a longer one.” He adds that he is 
getting on very well, having made fourteen 30- 
hour clocks, and three eight-day ones, and is 
at work on an eight-day time-piece, but he says, 
“the master keeps saying I have got no brains 
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and I do not like it atall.” Heasks his brother 
to write to him once a month, “so then I hope 
I shall get on in learning and cultivating my 
mind.” 

Being encouraged from time to time by 
home influence, John made rapid progress with 
his studies, and his thoughts were being more 
and more set in the direction of being a 
missionary. After joining the Church at Barton 
his mind was made up as to his future life, and 
at length the father at Loughborough heard that 
another of his sons wished to give up his trade 
and be a minister. It appears from his letter 
that John had determined from boyhood to 
become a missionary, and “go to the burning 
plains of Orissa,’”’ fired possibly by the example 
of the missionary uncle from whom he had 
received his name, and he now felt that the time 
had come to dedicate himself to the work. He 
knew that there were many difficulties in the 
way and adds that his daily prayer now is, “ that 
the Lord will open a way in His good 
providence for me and remove my difficulties, 
or give me strength to overcome them; or if, 
on the contrary, it is not His will, that He would 
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close and block up every way, that I may see 
my way Clear before me.” He says “there are 
two difficulties which I know you will think of, 
the first is my deficiency in learning, the second 
the impediment in my speech,” but he shows 
that by a course of study he may conquer the 
first, and says that lately, when making a trial 
of speaking in public by preaching at Market 
Bosworth, he has felt no hesitation, and he feels 
assured “that the Lord will open the eyes of 
the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf; cause 
the lame man to leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb to sing.” As was the 
case with Charles Kingsley, though in private 
life there was often a slight impediment in 
speaking, this never troubled him in prayer, and 
rarely afterwards in preaching. 

John’s brothers rejoiced to hear of his 
resolve, and Thomas writing to J. Jackson says, 
“‘T was much pleased to hear your account of 
Brother John, and I cannot but hope that you, 
I, and he will form a trio of brothers who shall 
work, “ Per angusta ad augusta. Per ardua ad 
astra.” 

We have been told by an old friend of 
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the family that when John went home, to talk 
matters over, his father greeted him with the 
words : “I love you—but I’ve a good mind to 
thrash you !”’ 

John Goadby was at this time, says a friend 
who knew him well, ‘‘ one of the most fascinat- 
ing young men I ever knew. Heand his sister 
Fanny were much alike, and she was bright, 
bonny and beautiful, black-eyed and black- 
haired ; as lively and winsome as a kitten.” 

His cousin, the Rev. W. E. Winks, of 
Cardiff, writes ; “My most vivid recollections 
of John Orissa Goadby belong to the years 
1854-6, when I was a school-boy in Leicester 
where my father lived and carried on business 
as Printer, Bookseller and Publisher, also, for 
twenty years acting as the unpaid pastor of the 
Carley Baptist Church in that town. John 
Goadby was a “Missionary Student” at the 
General Baptist College, at Spa Place, Leicester. 
Joseph and Thomas Goadby had just finished 
their college course when John was admitted. 
Those of us who knew him, both before, and 
during these days, sometimes found it hard to 
realize that, underneath his merry disposition 
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and rollicking fun, there lay a depth of religious 
conviction, and a fund of missionary enthusiasm 
which was destined to set him in the front ranks 
of Christ’s soldiers who have gone on foreign 
service. 

“Like all the Goadbys he was a great walker, 
and thought nothing of a twenty or thirty mile 
tramp across the country to visit his friends 
or fulfil a preaching engagement. There was 
no knowing when or where Jack would turn 
up. You might expect to find him, as some- 
one has said, ‘in all kinds of unexpected places.’ 
He was a crack shot, a fine swimmer ; and we 
boys at Leicester, a town which has always 
been famous for its good swimmers, were 
delighted to hear of his exploitsin the water. I 
remember hearing a story of one of his Saturday 
afternoon adventures in which he beat all 
previous records by swimming mile after mile 
along the canal, until the boy who carried his 
clothes for him was utterly tired out and only 
succeeded in putting a stop to the expedition 
by threatening to ‘leave his clothes on the bank 
and go home!’ We used to think there was 
nothing Jack Goadby could not do in the way 
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of athletics, famous daring exploits and 
mechanical contrivances. He was our ideal of 
youthful cleverness and activity, our much 
vaunted hero, our admirable Crichton. He had 
a full share of the traditional family love of 
music and capacity for singing. I have often 
heard the various members of the family take 
‘all four parts,” when we came together at my 
father’s house, or in the house of a common 
friend, after one of the Association or Confer- 
ence or Anniversary Assemblies. 

“One of the last things I recollect in 
connection with his going to India was an 
answer he gave to a not very discreet friend who 
asked him, ‘ How is it that a young man like 
you, so full of life and spirit, so fond of home 
and friends and all the pleasures of English 
society, can find it in your heart to leave us and 
go to live among the natives of India ?’ 

“““ Ah,’ he said, ‘you make a mistake. It 
is not in me. The love of Christ constraineth 
me 

As soon as John Goadby awoke to the 
consciousness of his call to be a missionary in 
Orissa he never hesitated in his response, never 
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dreamt of any other field of Christain service. 
He marched breast forward, never looking 
back. 

His college course being ended, there 
came the touching Ordination Service, at 
Woodgate Chapel, Loughborough, on July, 21, 
1857. His father, taking for his text the words 
of Paul to Timothy, ‘‘ Thou, therefore, my son 
be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus,” 
delivered the charge in an eloquent address, at 
the end of which he said, “‘ You, my son, have 
at home, in addition to the common interest of 
the churches, a father and brothers who are 
ministers, and who, with other near relations 
and friends, will watch over you with interest, 
and sympathize with your sorrows; but who 
will rejoice to mark in you a cheerful, devoted, 
uncomplaining, zealous and hopeful prosecution 
of your great work. Be bold and brave. 
When at Waterloo the Imperial guard were 
Overcome, and were told to ask for quarter, 
the reply was, ‘The Imperial don’t ask quarter ; 
they die;’ and the brave men died in their 
ranks. Let the same heroism be displayed by 
you, in a Christain sense, and your name, 
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living or dead, shall be held in honour by your 
brethren.” 

We can picture the tearful joy of John’s 
mother on this occasion ; her busy preparations 
for his outfit, and the days that passed all too 
quickly. There was a big picnic one day in 
the “ Forest,” and. all the friends went up the 
Beacon Road singing Excelsior, as they climbed 
the hill, a merry party, and none merrier than 
the “ whole-hearted enthusiast,” as a friend calls 
the hero of the first mission to the Khonds. 

Then came the last sad good-byes, and 
friends and relations went down to Gravesend 
to see the ‘‘Agamemnon”’ start. It was the year 
of the Mutiny, and hundreds of soldiers were 
going out to India, and the ship was being 
laden with pigs, sheep, poultry, while bales of 
goods of all descriptions were being hoisted on 
board as John’s friends came along-side the ship 
in their little boat. After lunch with the 
passengers, the little party of friends who were 
interested in the missionary met in one of the 
cabins for a few moments of quiet prayer, and 
then from their small boat they saw the anchor 
weighed and watched the ship as it passed 
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away down the river out of sight. Knowing 
the anxious feelings of his parents John sent 
them a cheery line next day saying ‘“ Don’t 
trouble yourselves regarding my happiness and 
comfort. Allis right. I feel I am in the path 
of duty, and that the hand of my Heavenly 
Father is leading me on; therefore, fear not.” 

News travelled slowly then, and it was not 
until the end of December, that the welcome 
news came that the good ship “Agamemnon” had 
reached Calcutta on November 16, having made 
what was then thought a quick passage—three 
months and five days ! 

It was an unsettled time for the young 
missionary to begin his work. While he was 
on the sea, on his way out to India, came the 
news at home of the terrible doings of the 
Mutiny, and when he landed in November 1857, 
though the revolt had been crushed by the 
timely arrival of Sir Colin Campbell and his 
men, and Oude had been cleared of the 
mutineers, there were great changes going on, 
and the Government of the country was soon 
after taken over by the Crown. In this 
turbulent state of affairs, when folks did not 
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know what might next happen among the 
fanatical people, John Goadby entered upon 
his new life, led by the love of the Master 
whom he served. | 

His letters were eagerly looked for at home, 
and many were the descriptions of his doings. 
Some of his impressions appeared from time to 
time in the General Baptist Magazine. Among 
them is one interesting picture of himself and 
his first sight of Pooree. ‘At6a.m.” he writes, 
“we reached the entrance to the city of every 
abomination of which the human heart can 
conceive ; passing over the sands and treading 
our way through the filthy streets—filthy in 
more senses than one—we came to the great 
road in front of the temple.” Here, not yet 
knowing the language, he could only watch the 
other missionaries as they spoke to the people 
who were coming and going, and, standing 
under the shade of a big tree, help to distribute 
some leaflets ; longing meanwhile to put pure 
thoughts into the minds of the men and women 
before him and speak to them of his Master’s 
love. Once, when the missionaries were 
preaching to a mocking crowd a man called 
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out that he wanted to hear the “young Sahib” 
speak, but though John knew what was said he 
had not words enough at his command to reply. 
At length, however, the day that crowned his 
labours came, he had mastered the language, 
and “words came beyond his expectation.” 
It was at the market of Baleghie, a few miles 
from the city of Jajipore—that ancient place 
known among the missionaries as the “ devil’s 
stronghold,” with its numerous temples through 
which the pilgrims came on their way to 
Pooree—that the young missionary gave his first 
address in Oriya and, according to the 
testimony of William Bailey, “ was calm and 
unembarrassed in his manner and _ his 
pronunciation good.” 

At home, meanwhile, anxieties came crowd- 
ing on the family at Loughborough; Fanny, 
the bright girl of sixteen, died after a lingering 
illness of four years, and soon after little Nellie 
—‘“ Miss Nellie Pimpernel,” as her big brother 
Joe used to call her—the pet of the family, died 
in a few days, from the effects of a chill. Her 
mother was from home when she was taken ill, 
and only came back to find her dying. She was so 
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overwhelmed with grief that, as she used to say 
in after years, “of all the troubles of her life 
none could compare with the loss of the child.” 
John’s father too, did not live long after these 
sad events, and in little more than a year he 
also was gone. 

Writing from India to acknowledge some 
little keepsakes that had been sent out, we can 
see in John’s letter the feeling of comradeship 
that existed between the father and his grown- 
up sons. Those who only saw Joseph Goadby, 
of Loughborough, with his family nowand then, 
had no idea of the warm and almost brotherly 
affection that existed between him and his boys, 
and often misjudged him ; for he, feeling that 
too much indulgence was harmful, went rather 
to the other extreme, and there was at times a 
sternness and severity in his manner of speaking 
which led a stranger to think him harsh and 
unsympathetic. But underneath that some- 
times austere manner was a warm fatherly heart, 
tender and sympathetic, ever ready to help those 
who came to him, or to guide them with loving 
counsel. 

John tells how he has hung his father’s 
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portrait on the wall near to where he is writing, 
and says, “I often look at it and receive 
reproof, consolation, or encouragement from 
his almost living face.’”” Thomas wrotea poem 
which he dedicated to the memory of his father, 
called “The Day of Death,” and every line 
shows that his sorrow was as deep as it was true. 

The friends at Woodgate showed their 
respect for their minister by helping his widow 
in her trouble, and John wrote to thank them 
for their kindness, and at the same time says in 
a letter to his mother, “1 have a very lively 
and pleasing recollection of the time I spent in 
Loughborough, and of the intercourse I had 
with the Woodgate friends; and from their 
past kindness they will dwell still more closely 
in my heart, and contribute their portion of 
happiness to that which I draw by dwelling 
upon what has been.” 

The home at Loughborough was soon 
after broken up, and the family scattered, the 
mother going to live for a time with her eldest 
son. Letters from her missionary son were 
now a bright spot in her sad life, and John 
wrote such letters as he knew would cheer her. 
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He tells her of rocks much higher than Pocket- 
gate, and scenes more beautiful than any in 
“the Forest”; she hears of a Mahommedan 
festival, and how one man had painted his body 
in black and white stripes like a tiger, and put 
on ears and a tail, and others had whitened 
themselves to look like Sahibs and were wearing 
only a top hat. She hears of the terrible 
“prickly heat,’”’ which he says is enough to senda 
man to the mad-house ; he describes the rain, 
and how it can be heard at the distance of two 
or three miles, “with a noise as of a rushing 
mighty wind”; as it gradually comes nearer 
nothing can be seen ata greater distance than 
a few yards; and that spouting on the houses 
is useless, for the water pours from the roofs in 
a continuous stream. She hears of scorpions, 
snakes, poisonous insects of all kinds, beautiful 
bright butterflies ; tigers that prowl round the 
house and steal the food; of bears that come 
and dig holes, and walk into the rooms when 
nobody is about, and even take shelter in the 
Chapel when it rains! Of these and many 
other things she hears, that every reader of 
missionary lore knows full well, but when one 
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of the family, and that one a “ mother’s lad,” 
was going through these strange experiences, 
little is it to be wondered at that she thought 
of them and that for a time her troubles were 
forgotten as she proudly told her friends of her 
missionary son and his doings. 

On October 28, 1858, John Goadby 
married Sarah M. Harrison, who had already 
been some little time in India as a lady 
missionary in connection with the General 
Baptist Missionary Society. Besides preaching 
to the people John helped them in many 
practical ways. Amongst other things he made 
a loom, with improvements on the native 
methods, yet such as they could use without 
departing far from the custom of generations, 
and when the machine was finished he took off 
his shoes and stockings and sat down in a hole 
in the ground, as the weavers do, and showed 
them how to use it. A carpenter who had 
been helping him to set up the loom said he 
was a good worker and asked if he was taught 
in England. Then he says, “I asked him what he 
would give me if I came and worked for him ?” 


Oh ! he replied, “you don’t know all the trade, 
ED 
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so I should teach you what you don’t know, 
and allow you a penny a day!” (the day's wage 
of a second hand). I asked him what my wife 
would do. “Oh,” he replied, “ you may have 
half, and let your wife have the other!” “So 
you see,” he adds, ‘‘we should get on finely 
were I to take to the trade.” 

In June 1861, hearing that his brother, 
J. Jackson Goadby, was to speak at Dover 
Street, Leicester, at the Association Meetings, 
he says, “during the last few days I have, in 
thought, many a time taken my seat in that 
place above all others laden with my youthful 
associations, where I used to watch the hands 
of the clock very narrowly as they appeared 
slowly to creep from eleven to twelve, where 
letters were written during service and pushed 
to J.Y. through a hole in the seat, an answer to 
which in a short time was duly forwarded to 
me via the same hole. Where I have cast 
many a glance up towards the pulpit, and my 
little childish heart has swelled with pride as I 
beheld the manly, dignified bearing of our now 
sainted father. Where I have watched the 
sweet expression of my darling mother’s 
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countenance, as she listened to dear father’s 
sermons, and where she completely tired me 
out by persisting after service in staying to 
speak to all her friends.” And he wonders 
what will be done at old Dover Street that 
Association time, and if they will remember the 
poor Khonds. He had in his travels been very 
much struck with the honest-looking faces 
of these men of the hills, in contrast with 
the crafty Brahmins, and was eager that 
a Mission should be started. He urged 
that no time should be lost, saying, ‘‘ Were 
it not for the fear of being thought over 
officious, as the youngest of the Society’s 
missionaries, and of forcing a way for myself 
in a direction in which it may not be the will 
of my Saviour to lead, and thus placing myself 
out of the reach of His blessing, without which 
no missionary can prosper, I would say in 
reference to a Khond Mission what the 
worthy Rev. E. Bickersteth said touching 
the establishment of a Church Missionary 
Association at Norwich, ‘a General Baptist 
Mission there shall be to the Khonds, if I 
stand alone on Russel Kondah hill to pro- 
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claim it, and my wife be secretary.’” 

His wish to help the Khonds was realized 
and a mission was started of which he was the 
leader. With Russel Kondah as his centre he 
went long journeys into the hills through the 
pathless jungle, where the only roads were the 
rocky course of the dried up mountain streams, 
climbing up the ghauts into the almost 
inaccesible spots where the Khond villages are 
built. His knowledge of the language was the 
envy of the Civil Servants, and during his second 
year at the Mission station he was asked to 
accompany the magistrate—the only other 
European in the place at the time—on his 
journey, and whilst the Captain attended at the 
different Courts, he was able to go about among 
the people and preach in the open air. The 
perils of the journey were great, not only from 
wild beasts, but from the sudden changes of 
climate, with the extreme heat of the daytime 
and the sharp frosts at night ; and the dreaded 
malaria, far worse in the hills than down in the 
plains, and in the bright sparkling water of the 
mountain streams, tempting the tired and 
thirsty traveller to drink, in’ which lurked 
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the poison of jungle fever. 

Through his knowledge of the language 
which he had mastered to such an extent that 
he had begun to make a dictionary, John 
Goadby was more than once able to be of use 
to the magistrate in settling the claims of the 
people. One poor chief who had been unjustly 
treated by the Rajah and defrauded of his land, 
came by his own again, through a conversation 
which the missionary overheard. 

In a Government Blue Book for 1868, the 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal, by David B. Smith, M.D., the work of 
the enthusiastic missionary is referred to, and 
we are told how he “delighted to penetrate 
into the solitary places of Khondistan, and 
there, amidst the dirt, drunkenness and desti- 
tution of the people, to do what lay in his 
power for their welfare and for the softening 
and enlightening of their savage natures.” 

Of John Goadby’s life among the Khonds, 
his enterprising pioneer work, and his long 
journeys through the pathless jungle; of his 
tireless energy and self-sacrificing deeds in the 
famine ; of his hardships, trials and difficulties, 
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cheerfully endured ; of his troubles and 
disappointments, nobly borne for his Master’s 
sake—of all these the story will be told in the 
history of the Khond mission, whenever that is 
written. ‘Here I am and here I will stay, 
though my life may be spent without any 
evidence of usefulness. I may have to sow all 
my life, and when I am gone, and my work 
done, others may come and reap the harvest,” 
he bravely wrote, and he prayed that as the 
thought of “victory” inspired the warrior to 
greater efforts, so the word “ usefulness” might 
lead him on to the end. 

He died as he had lived, following the path 
of duty. Leaving for a time the work nearest 
his heart, amongst the Khonds, to aid the famine 
stricken people who came crowding to the 
doors of the Mission at Piplee, the continuous 
work of eleven years in the hot climate, without 
a break, and the long strain of the terrible 
famine days told at last upon his vigorous frame, 
and he fell a victim to a disease brought on by 
overwork. He died at the age of thirty-five, 
having won the love and confidence of the wild 
Hill tribes who spoke of him as “ Our Father,”’ 
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for in him they had found a ready helper in all 
their troubles, a guide and friend. 

The work begun by him still goes on. 
For a time it flagged, when its leader was lost, 
but of late a new impulse has come upon the 
Mission, and workers are going forward. May 
the people in the hills of Khondistan, learn 
more and more of the teaching of the Master 
for whose sake John Goadby laid down his life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Thomas Goadby as a Minister : Coventry. 


HE work in the church at Coventry, 
though started upon by its minister 
with great energy and many hopes, proved a 
considerable strain upon him, his spirit being 
always greater than his bodily strength. The 
difficulties of a minister’s life soon began, and 
it needed much care and judgment to steer 
clear of the rocks ; but with a steady hand he 
kept his course, and won the affection of the 
people. 

His marriage to Elizabeth Everard, of 
Mountsorrel, to whom he had been engaged 
for several years, took place in May, 1857. 
The joys and cares of family life brought 
increasing household expenses, which he 
endeavoured to meet by adding newspaper 
writing to his other duties; but overwork at 
length told upon him, and after the death of 
his father, to whom he was deeply attached, 


the brave spirit broke down, and a critical 
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brain illness followed. The doctor said that 
his only chance of recovery lay in a thorough 
change and sea voyage; and feeling that it 
was his last hope, Thomas Goadby set out 
reluctantly for America, leaving his wife and 
little children for an indefinite time. 

The journey fulfilled the hopes of his friends, 
and being invigorated with the fresh breezes 
of the Atlantic, he agreed to take charge of 
the Baptist Church at Lawrence, Massachussets, 
for several months. On his arrival in New 
York, the city was in all the excitement of a 
presidential election, and as he sat writing in 
the hotel, he could hear the “rush and roar 
of the city.” It was the days of Lincoln, and 
the “no slavery” cry, and he writes: “ Never 
yet have I heard any other argument against 
the propriety of Lincoln’s election than that 
of money. It is the ‘dollar,’ and nothing 
else.” His tired brain turns with relief from 
the turmoil of the election to the charm of the 
country itself and the calming influence of 
nature. 

“My first sight of America was from the 
St. Lawrence, as we sailed up to Quebec. 
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Where is there a river like the wide-mouthed 
St. Lawrence? Fleets can ride up it for 400 
miles. The scenery on its banks is very grand 
in some places, high towering mountains rising 
up to the clouds, long forests of pine and hard 
wood covering the base near the river, and 
now and then dells and glens of romantic 
beauty opening to the sight. The autumnal 
tints of the forest are most glorious, bright 
golden, and purple, and every hue and shade 
imaginable. A thunderstorm from the prairies 
swept over us without breaking, on our way 
to Quebec, and gave a wonderfully magnificent 
appearance to the heavens at sunset.” 

Towards the end of his stay, during which 
he went to many of the places visited by his 
father in 1847, a letter appeared in the General 
Baptist Magazine for March, 1861, giving an 
account of his doings and picturing the life 
that he led. 

After describing the town of Lawrence, 
where, years before, the wigwam of the Red 
man had stood, he speaks of himself, saying : 
“TI move about with the old restless spirit. 
On fine, clear, cold mornings, of which we 
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have many, when the wind blows sharp and 
keen from the north-west, and a bright Italian 
sky glows overhead, I may often be seen, staff 
in hand, issuing forth on the roads over the 
snow, seeking health and invigoration in long 
pedestrian excursions, to the utter astonishment 
of all Yankees, who seem to have lost the use 
of their legs, and look on a man walking out 
as so singular and forlorn an object, that for 
pity’s sake they usually pull up and ask me to 
“hop on’ their cord-wood sleds, or jump into 
their pretty snow sleighs and ride with them. 
When going long distances, I sometimes avail 
myself of their kind and considerate invitations. 
To wrap oneself in buffalo robes, and glide in 
a sleigh over the snow, the belt of bells on the 
horse’s back making pleasant music as we jog 
along, is to an Englishman a novel and agree- 
able way of travelling. Besides, to fall in with 
a real live Yankee, who is stuck all over with 
notes of interrogation, from his slouch hat to 
his long boots, is an event of no inconsiderable 
a character in a day’s jaunt.” 

During his stay in New England, Thomas 
Goadby made many friends, and the people 
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wanted him to remain; but, as he says in a 
letter to his brother referring to this, “I am 
an Englishman, a G.B., and mean to live and 
die with the denomination of my fathers.” 
Affairs at Coventry at this time were in a 
bad state, owing to the great depression in the 
ribbon trade, and he hears that the friends at 
White Friars Lane “have been compelled to 
appeal to the denomination for help to meet 
their ordinary expenses.” This was done 
without his knowledge, and he goes on to say 
that “ inquiries will very naturally be made as 
to the probable future of the church and its 
worth to the denomination,” and that he has 
a plan which he intends to bring forward at 
the next Association, and adds: “ We ought 
to have, and I believe we yet shall have, a good 
flourishing church in the famous old city of 
Coventry. That the ribbon trade will soon 
revive, or that another trade will in process of 
time take its place, I have no manner 
of doubt. Both city and church will yet 
come out from under the cloud. Notwith- 
standing dismal prophecies, I believe that 
Coventry's sun of prosperity will set when 
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England’s sets, and not before.” 

Returning to his work and difficulties with 
renewed energy and strength, he was warmly 
welcomed by his friends, among whom was 
Rev. W. T. Rosevear, whose acquaintance, 
made at Coventry, deepened into a life-long 
friendship. 

There is a touching entry in Thomas 
Goadby’s private diary towards the close of his 
ministry at Coventry, which shows the struggles 
of his sensitive, poetical nature, the battles he 
fought with foes without and foes within. “I 
cannot but feel,”’ he writes, “that if my dream 
has not been realized, I have got something, 
perhaps—to me—better than the dream. I 
see more than ever I did that God’s work 
in the world must be accomplished by 
HIMSELF. It is ‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by His Spirit,’ that His work shall 
be done. I have not felt this enough.” 

About this time, when preaching in Com- 
mercial Road, he felt depression, as father and 
grandfather had done, and the “fear of man” 
hindering the full utterance of his thoughts in 
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preaching; ‘the fetters were on me tightly 
and heavily. I had grown accustomed to 
wearing them in the pulpit, but they pinched 
me sore then. I felt I must throw them off 
altogether, or give up the ministry.’ He was 
strengthened for his work by a visit to the 
Tabernacle, “where a speech of Spurgeon’s, 
together with the thoughts that were natural 
to the place and to the occasion (it was the 
centenary of Dr. Carey), afforded me some new 
impulse. I came away more than ever resolved 
that my life should have a direct object, God’s 
glory and the salvation of souls.” 

During his ministry at Coventry, Thomas 
Goadby created new interest in the struggling 
life of the church. He gave time and thought 
to the best methods of carrying on the various 
organizations in connection with the work at 
White Friars, and raised the tone of its spiritual 
life. His popular lectures and thoughtful Bible 
studies roused the interest of the young people 
and his carefully-prepared sermons, which were 
yet touched with the spirit of the true minister, 
working only for his Master’s glory, led many 
to enter the Christian life ; and when, in 1861, 
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he received an invitation to a busy East End 
church in London, both he and the people at 
Coventry parted with regret. 

The record of one of the young men of 
those days, influenced by Thomas Goadby more 
than forty years ago, is a tribute to the lasting 
power of his work. The writer says : “Thomas 
Goadby baptized me, and I can never forget 
him. His gracious and kindly disposition so 
influenced my life as to be a pleasant memory, 
and it does me good even now to think of 
him. He was one of the most patient, sensitive 
natures I ever knew—so utterly unlike the 
(so-called) popular minister of the present 
day. He was not a showy man in any sense, 
and preferred quiet and unobtrusive work to 
the prevalent desire for sensationalism and 
popularity. 

“TY well remember that the church at White 
Friars Lane, Coventry, invited him to the 
pastorate a year before his college course was 
finished, and waited for him. His ministry 
was of a high character, very helpful and 
successful for some years; but the chapel was 
small, and in an over-crowded neighbourhood ; 
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the circumstances of the people also changed, 
in consequence of want of trade, and Mr. 
Goadby was obliged to accept a more lucrative 
appointment to which he was invited. I 
remember quite well saying to him, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Goadby, don’t go ; we young men do love you 
so much.’ His reply was one thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. He loved men, 
especially young men; when he spoke of 
others, the fault-finding tone was never heard. 
His judgments of men and their doings were 
always generous and hopeful ; his faith in God 
inspired his views of life and human destiny. 
It was a sunny path to walk with him, for he 
always brought the pure light of a clear, un- 
selfish nature, into which Christ’s own soul 
entered and reigned supreme. There were 
times when his gentle, quiet nature, was 
aroused to unsparing criticism, but even then 
he was always the Christian gentleman. 

“His life in Coventry was, on the whole, a 
happy one, though family cares and burdens 
increased ; but he was wonderfully patient and 
considerate for others. [ was a frequent visitor, 
and knew Mr. Goadby well. He was a delightful 
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host, and loved to have young people in his 
house. No minister was ever more free from 
mannerism and affectation in the pulpit. He 
did not use ‘catch phrases,’ but solid, sound 
Christian teaching were his characteristics. 
Once he tried a course of ‘popular lectures’ 
on Sunday afternoons. A few were printed ; 
I have seen none like them ; but he was not 
happy in it, and discontinued them at the first 
opportunity. 


“The chapel was not enlarged during his 
ministry. He encouraged the people to set 
before them the idea of a new chapel in the 
main street, and although no site was secured 
there, he laid the foundations in the hearts of 
the people; he laboured, and others entered 
into his labours. The fund he raised grew 
rapidly, and the work was accomplished in due 
time, under the leadership of a student of 
Chilwell College, Rev. Henry, now Dr. Cross, 


“Of Mr. Goadby it can be truly said :— 


“Rich in the highest wisdom, he— 
Pure, peaceable, long-suffering, true ; 
No aims that end in self he knew, 
For others’ cares his heart was free. 


= 
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“ He walked with God, for us he stood 
The high reminder, all the days; 
How great beyond all other praise, 

The praise of being greatly good. 


“ The truth he saw he fearless taught, 
Nor diverse faiths and customs blamed ; 
For others, as himself, he claimed 

The liberty of honest thought.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Thomas Goadby as a Minister: London and 
Derby. 


HOMAS Goadby’s life in London, though 

it started hopefully, was the most 
difficult part of his ministry. The surroundings 
depressed him, with his conscientious nature, 
—the need for so much to be done, the little 
that one man could do—while the increasing 
needs of his household made it necessary for 
him to undertake more work, and he started a 
small school for boys at home. This was a 
successful venture, as far as money went, but 
he overtaxed his strength again and began to 
lose heart. A minister who knew him at this 
time remembers that he often came to him 
for cheering words. Occasional journeys to 
Epping Forest varied the monotony of his — 
existence, but the bright days were rare, and 
the daily round of drudgery—teaching small 


boys when his hands were already full with his 
195 
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own work as a minister—must have sorely 
tried his patience. 


The growth of the Church was hampered 
by a heavy debt, and the minister took his share 
of responsibility with the other friends, and 
also helped by giving his time in lecturing and 
speaking to gain money for the funds, with the 
result that the debt was at length removed. All 
this must have been a strain upon a mind always 
ready to work beyond its strength. His health 
suffered too, from the lack of fresh air and 
exercise ; for daily walks in the neighbourhood 
of Commercial Road were not inspiriting to his 
poetic temperament. Nevertheless, in spite of 
many things difficult and dreary in his life, 
Thomas Goadby steadily worked at his post for 
six years, doing good service to the Church of 
Christ, and giving a helping hand to any of his 
own family who needed it. 


Letters came rarely now to his brother and 
friend, J. Jackson Goadby, but one evening after 
supper, in January. 1861, he sent a sonnet written 
for his birthday, “to show that I do not forget 


” 


you. 
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“To my Brother. 


jaieG, 
On his Fortieth Birthday. 


The years roll on, my Brother, and to-day 

Time sets his mark upon thy brow and brings 
The honour that his hand is prompt to pay 

To ripening manhood, and its garnerings 

Of rich and varied wealth. The crowns of kings 
And conquerors ablaze with many a gem 

Are not more noble than the natural wreath 

Of wisdom-freighted years,—the diadem 

Divine he wears who spurning all beneath 
Bends to the loftiest aims his growing might, 
Climbing with painful step the sacred height 

Of truth and wisdom, and in service high 
Leading sin-darkened souls to God’s pure light, 
Beyond earth’s shadows, where the Eternal splendours lie.” 


In 1862, J. Jackson Goadby became the 
minister of Dover Street Chapel, Leicester, 
where as a boy he had listened to his father’s 
sermons, where he had been a scholar in the 
Sunday School, from which he was “ honour- 
ably dismissed,’ as the inscription in a 
presentation Bible relates, and where he had 
joined the church and entered on his Christain 
life. 

In May 1868, Thomas Goadby left London 
to become the minister of the church at 
Osmaston Road, Derby, taking with him the 
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regrets of his people and their good wishes for 
his future. An address, signed by the deacons 
and members of the church, expressed their 
appreciation of his work and of the ‘‘ unbroken 
harmony and peace ’”’ which had dwelt amongst 
them during his ministry. 

The life at Derby was to his mind ; it was 
pleasant to be once more in the Midlands, 
surrounded by old friends and associations, not 
far from the holiday haunts of his boyhood ; 
and with fresh air, sunshine and country walks 
his health and spirits revived. 

In 1870, in connection with the Centenary 
Celebration, held at that time in Leicester, he 
was asked by Mr. Thomas Cook to write a 
History of the General Baptists, which, un- 
fortunately, was never completed. Four numbers 
only appeared, under the title of “the Story of 
a Hundred Years.” There is an amusing 
reference to the “Story” in a letter to his 
brother, where he says “I am not satished with 
Chapter III. The devil (that is the Printer’s 
devil) was hard upon me, so I have not packed 
what I had to say so closely together as I 
wished to do.” His thoroughness in expressing 
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his thoughts made him careful in the smallest 
details, and when once, years after this, he 
wrote a letter in German to one of his nieces, 
she was astonished to receive by the next post 
a long list of words headed “ Verbesserungen.” 

Shortly before leaving London Thomas 
Goadby read a paper before the meeting of 
the pastors of the London Baptist Associa- 
tion, on “The Responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian Ministry,’ and after speaking of the 
professional view too often taken of the 
sacred calling, and contrasting the effect of 
responsibility on various temperaments, he 
points out that the minister is too often blamed 
for everything that goes wrong in the church 
or out of it. “ We need,” he said, “ broad 
shoulders and strong backs, for large and heavy 
loads of obligation are saddled upon us. We 
have to answer for all sorts of things :—for the 
filling of our synagogues, for the paying of old 
debts, for the organization of local societies, 
for the condition of denominational institutions, 
for the education of the popular mind on all 
public questions, for the attitude of the 
thoughtful and _ intelligent class towards 
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religious worship, for the attitude of the work- 
ing-class to the Gospel; for all philanthropic 
and benevolent enterprises in all nations, no 
less than for the religious destitution of large 
portions of our countrymen ; for the spiritual 
life and vigour of our Churches, and the 
evangelization of the world.” He shows that 
“the ministry that is much taken up with the 
multifarious mechanisms of modern enterprise 
is in danger of losing all spiritual fervour and 
force ; and few have by nature or grace the 
gift of administrative ability sufficiently devel- 
oped to be lords in God’s heritage, with the 
power and wisdom of heaven-born legislators. 
To most of us the numberless details of 
collateral and subordinate work only serve to 
confuse the mind, over-crowd the attention, 
and divert or exhaust the energies of the soul.” 
And, he continues, “It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God to accept respon- 
sibility in these things.’’ His remedy is, “ Let 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, be appointed over such business, 
but we must give ourselves continually to 
prayer and the ministry of the word.” 
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Of his own influence as a minister we have 
an interesting record in the recollections of 
Rev. W. J. Avery, who writes : “ My first sight 
of Rev. Thomas Goadby, B.A., was at a service 
held in Mansfield Road Chapel, Nottingham, 
on November 15th, 1870, when he preached 
an exceedingly able sermon on ‘Christian 
Unity’ from i. Corinthians xii., 4-7. He had 
a diffident manner, but it was overcome by 
scholarly resource, combined with intense 
earnestness. 

“Six months later I removed to Derby, 
where Mr. Goadby had been pastor for about 
three years. On a beautiful Sunday morning 
in May, he preached at Osmaston Road Church 
on the parable of “The Seed growing secretly,” 
and for more than two years, I had the privilege 
of listening to one of the most accomplished 
preachers of the nineteenth century. The 
sermon that spring morning was typical of 
nearly everything that he produced. His 
devout spirit, his imaginative style, his 
intellectual grip, and his spiritual insight, 
compelled attention. On that particular occa- 
sion the bright sunshine, the stately building, 
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and the excellent singing, contributed to the 
making of an ideal service. 

“Mr. Goadby invariably read his discourses 
from a full manuscript. But what reading it 
was! A resonant voice under the impulse of 
nervous energy, deep conviction and evangelical 
fervour, swept onward and upward from the 
deliberate, grave, and quiet tones in which he 
commenced, until the climax of his argument 
or appeal was reached in an outburst of 
eloquence crowned with some _ striking 
quotation from Holy Scripture or classic poetry. 
‘Strength and Beauty’ were in the ‘Sanctuary’ 
when he preached. 

“In the Summer of 1873 came the call for 
him to undertake the principalship of the 
Midland College. There was but little time 
for deliberation, and with a clear recognition of 
the voice of God, he decided to accept the 
office. At the Church Meeting, he read a letter, 
tendering his resignation of the pastorate, with 
strong emotion, and then hurried away whilst 
his people sorrowfully proceeded to consider 
the situation. 

“There was only one course open to them. 
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The members present felt that a man with such 
gifts as Mr. Goadby had, belonged rather to 
the denomination than to any single church. 
Their acceptance of his resignation became 
known, and then, as often happens in similar 
circumstances, many friends who had long 
stood upon the borders of God’s Kingdom, 
determined to ally themselves with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Before his departure Mr. Goadby 
had the joy of receiving them into church 
fellowship. The last Sunday came and, in the 
morning, with characteristic loftiness of purpose, 
he discoursed on, ‘I will go in the strength of 
the Lord God, &c.’ With remarkable pathos 
he acknowledged his indebtedness to godly 
parentage, and commended his future to the 
God who always cared for him. In the evening, 
with peculiar fitness, he took for his text :— 
‘ That whether I come and see you, or else be 
absent, &c.,’ and preached one of his most 
powerful sermons. 

“There was a farewell meeting next day, 
and the inevitable, but suitable ‘presentation.’ 
One figure stands out in my memory among 
those present. It is the figure of Rev. W. T. 
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Rosevear—a friend beloved of Mr. Goadby from 
the time when they were both ministers in 
Coventry. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Rosevear said something to this effect : 
‘Matthew Arnold has told us that if we want to 
find a gentleman, we must go to Cambridge or 
Oxford. I would tell him where to find one 
nearer than that. If he will go to Chilwell 
College he will find a real gentleman in 
Thomas Goadby.’”’ 

Mr. Alderman C. T. Bishop, J.P., who in 
the past few years had renewed his friendship 
of college days with Thomas Goadby writes: 
“He was so full of information, so apt at 
imparting it, so fine a scholar, and so good a 
Christian, that one always felt the better for 
being with him. I recall a conversation we 
had during the time he was pastor of Osmaston 
Road Church, Derby. I was impressed with 
the reality aud joyousness of his ministry. He 
seemed to be overflowing with happiness as he 
spoke of the beautiful church, and kind faithful 
people. He said he had never enjoyed 
preaching so much before. He found himself 
longing for Sunday to come, and when the 
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hour of worship drew near he felt almost as if 
he was being borne along to church on angel 
wings. I realized at that time how much his 
spiritual nature had ripened and matured. I 
think his pastorate at Derby was the happiest 
part of his ministry. I believe it was a great 
sacrifice to him to give it up and accept the 
invitation to become the principal of the 
Chilwell College. I feel sure that he would 
rather have remained at Derby, but the call of 
the denomination came to him as the call of 
God, and he obeyed.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Frederick William Goadby, M.A. 


HEN Joseph Goadby, the younger, 
removed to Loughborough, in 1848, 

his sixth, and youngest son, Frederick William, 
was three years old. This boy, who is described 
by one of the brothers as a “short, stumpy, 
rosy, and romancing lad,’ spent several years 
of his school life at Loughborough Grammar 
School ; but much of his playtime was spent 
in Charnwood Forest, in search of birds’ eggs 
or butterflies, or taking long walks with his 
father and his big brothers, Joseph and Thomas. 
During the many hours spent in the forest, his 
inborn love of nature was strengthened year 
by year, and the poetic taste was nurtured, 
which was such a pleasure to him all through 
his life, and helped to make him a delightful 
companion. His mother spoke of him as 
being “quiet and thoughtful,” and we do not 
wonder at this, for HEfOe he had reached 
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his sixteenth birthday the ‘Angel of Death’ 
had visited his home three times, and taken 
away his two sisters, one of them his little 
playmate, Nellie, and also his father. 

At the age of sixteen, Frederick Goadby 
became clerk in a hosiery warehouse in Lough- 
borough, but he never meant to remain long 
in that post, for he had had for several years a 
desire to be a minister, and had “never once 
swerved from that desire.’ In fact, even before 
he decided to join the church at Woodgate, he 
made up his mind to follow in the footsteps 
of his father. 

His father’s death, and the fact that several 
of his young companions became about that 
time followers of Christ, made him “anxious 
for his own salvation,” and after studying 
God’s Word, and a book called “The Anxious 
Enquirer,” he became convinced that he was 
a Christian, and was soon afterwards baptized 
by Giles Hester, then pastor of his father’s old 
church. From this time he began to take 
part in prayer and other meetings connected 
with Woodgate, and to preach in the villages 
round. His first sermon was preached at 
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Shepshed, the text being “Turn ye to the 
strongholds ye prisoners of hope”; and one 
of his earliest ones was delivered in a little 
chapel in which his grandfather had preached 
before going to the Academy. 

In the beginning of 1863, the year in which 
he would attain his eighteenth birthday, and 
be thus eligible for college, he began to chafe 
more and more under the yoke of a hosier’s 
clerk, and longed for the way to open for him 
to begin to prepare for the ministry. 

His brother Thomas says, in a letter 
written about this time on these points, “Do 
not be afraid of contracting business habits. 
I feel sure they are of inestimable value to a 
minister who has his hands full of affairs in a 
very short time after becoming installed in his 
work. Attend to business while you are at it, 
and do not indulge in dreamy reverie. It 
weakens the mind, and conduces to melancholy 
habits. When you are out of business, make 
the most of your time, and being prepared to 
enter upon a collegiate and ministerial life, 
and having a sense of the Divine calling and 
approbation in the matter, every difficulty of 
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entering will vanish. The stone that is fit for 
the wall will never be left in the way.” This 
stone was not “left in the way,” and one by 
one the various difficulties brought forward by 
this desire to be a minister and go to college 
were cleared away. 

Should he go to the General Baptist 
College, then at Chilwell, to which his grand- 
father, father, uncle, and brothers had gone 
before him, or to the Baptist College, then, as 
now, in Regent’s Park, London, was one of the 
difficulties to be solved. After much conversa- 
tion with his two elder brothers, who were 
ever ready to give help and advice to their 
youngest brother, who had been deprived of 
the sympathetic interest and wise counsels of 
a minister father, who had trodden the path 
before, he decided to apply to enter Regent’s 
Park College in the following September. We 
do not know why this choice of colleges was 
made, for his brother Thomas, in a letter to 
Doctor Angus, then Principal of the College, 
writes: “I do not gather from conversation 
with him that he has very strong or decided 
sympathies towards either the G.B. or P.B. 
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peculiarities of faith. If he has any leaning 
of the kind, I fancy they are rather toward 
than away from the faith of his fathers. But 
he desires a closer union of the two bodies ; 
he thinks he sees among the larger body many 
who hold exactly the same views as most of 
our own ministers hold.’”’ The financial diffi- 
culty was also got rid of by Frederick Goadby 
being elected a student on the “Ward Founda- 
tion,’ and, to his great joy, he came up to 
London and began, in September, 1863, that 
five years of college life which was, from 
beginning to end, a time of hard work and 
preparation for the future, for he passed during 
it the Matriculation Examination, taking also 
the degree of B.A. with third place in the 
Honours List for Animal Physiology; and 
finally, at the close of his college days, became 
an M.A. of London University. 

Among the students at Regent's Park 
College during the whole or part of his 
student’s course, were several men well known 
and well beloved amongst Baptists at the 
present day, besides many who, too, have 
received a call to higher ministry. Amongst 
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them we remember the name of John G. Pike, 
who, like Frederick Goadby, came from the 
General Baptists. One of the students, who 
went in and out of college with our student— 
Rev. William Medley, now Professor at Rawdon 
College, writes: “The figure and face of my 
old friend continue vividly with me, as they 
were when we had daily fellowship and inter- 
course in our old college. He was somewhat 
younger, I think, than most of us, and this air 
of freshness, and the spontaneity that went 
with it, characterized all his ways and words 
as | remember them. There was a brightness 
and warmth about him which attracted us all, 
while gleams of natural humour, ever flashing 
out, shed a kindly light on those days of hard 
and unremitting toil at the university work in 
which we were both engaged. These charac- 
teristics existed together with a keen, alert 
intelligence, and seated in a nature always 
disposed to deeds of kindness, endeared him 
to us all.” 

These gleams of humour one sees reflected 
in the many rhymes, poems, and anecdotes 
of college days he has left behind, in one of 
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which he describes himself as ‘‘ Goadby, whose 
modesty was so great that some said he was 
too modest to show it.” There were many 
times, however, when he felt almost too keenly 
his high calling, and the thought of his future 
responsibilities seemed almost overpowering to 
this sensitive young man. His brother Thomas 
was then in London as pastor of the General 
Baptist Church, Commercial Road, and his 
study door was always open to the student 
brother, who often came to pour out his 
troubles and forebodings. In fact, from this 
time the souls of these two brothers seemed 
knit together, and the elder spoke of the 
younger as being “peculiarly like-minded with 
myself.” 

In the summer of 1868, his college days 
being over, it was the prayer and hope of many 
of his friends that Frederick Goadby would go 
to Orissa as a missionary, and fill the place left 
vacant by the death of his brother John; but 
this was not to be his lot, for in July of that 
year he was invited to preach for three Sundays 
in succession at Bluntisham, a village on the 
borders of the Fens, in that “county of 
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Cromwell,’ Huntingdonshire. The minister 
of the Baptist Meeting House, “the scholarly 
Simmons, brother of the Simmons of Olney,” 
had resigned the pastorate after thirty-eight 
years of devoted work, and the members of the 
church had agreed to “invite a young man, 
one straight from college, to be their pastor.” 
At the end of this time, Frederick Goadby 
was again asked to preach for a month, with a 
view to being invited to settle amongst them, 
with the result that in October he had an 
invitation to be the minister of “ Bluntisham 
Meeting,” and in November he began his work 
in that county, so redolent of Puritan memories, 
and amongst a people whose very nature seems 
a reflection of the broad and open expanse of 
country they have ever before their eyes. 
Modest and retiring by nature, Frederick 
Goadby felt at first that the people were drawn 
to him, not because of his own qualities, but 
“because of his pedigree” ; for, when preach- 
ing at Bluntisham before his settlement there, 
many Baptists in the towns and villages near 
came to hear this grandson, son, and brother 
of Goadby ministers ; but ere long there grew 
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up between him and his people a love and 
sympathy which existed during the whole time 
of his ministry among them. He was very 
fearful at first that, although he might suit the 
more intellectual members of his congregation, 
he would not have knowledge or experience 
enough to be a good pastor to the poorer 
members of his flock. His fears were speedily 
set at rest on this point, and he felt afterwards 
that his connection with these honest-hearted 
sons of the soil had helped much in forming 
his character. 

His ordination and recognition services 
were held on January 29th, 1869, when his 
tutor, Dr. Angus, who, by the way, had been 
loath to let this promising young student bury 
himself in the Fens, delivered the charge to the 
minister, and his brother, J. Jackson Goadby, 
then at Leicester, preached in the evening. 

Besides the many working people belonging 
to the church at Bluntisham, there were several 
cultured families, with whom the young minister 
says in a letter to one of his brothers, “it is a 
privilege to be connected,” and whose high- 
toned Christian characters “stimulated him to. 
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keep the quality and tone of his work at the 
highest level.” 

In spite of these congenial comrades, we 
hear of his being often very depressed about 
his work, and feeling almost too keenly the 
responsibilities of his high calling. At these 
times the practical sympathy of his cousin and 
friend, Rev. W. E. Winks, then minister of the 
Baptist church at Wisbech, re-assured him, 
and he felt able to do what seemed sometimes 
impossible—i.e., to preach another sermon. 
His great desire was to be “a man as well as 
a minister,’ and to be one of his flock as well 
as the leader of it. Ina letter to his eldest 
brother soon after beginning work at Blunti- 
sham, he writes: “I think there is too much 
of the parson. The highest thing we can be 
on earth is, not saints, but men,” 

Frederick Goadby was very anxious that 
the children and young people in his congre- 
gation should be helped by his ministry, for 
he was naturally a lover of children, and always 
enjoyed being with them. His anxieties in 
these early days of his work should soon have 
been set at rest when he saw the hearty way 
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in which they joined in all his plans to extend 
God’s kingdom among them, or produce 
innocent enjoyment. How rejoiced his heart 
would have been to hear that many, who were 
young people or even children during his time 
at Bluntisham, when declaring themselves in 
later years disciples of Christ, told of the great 
influence his teaching had had on their lives. 
He was keenly interested in the work of the 
Sunday School, and was for a time secretary 
of the Hunts. Sunday School Union. A paper 
which he read before a meeting of teachers and 
delegates on the “ Preparation of Sunday School 
Teachers,” was afterwards printed in pamphlet 
form by request. 

Although giving much time to the prepara- 
tion of sermons, which were always full of 
the Gospel, scholarly, and often enriched by 
flashes of genius and poetic thought, as well 
as to visiting his people, many of whom lived 
in the neighbouring villages, in order to reach 
which a long walk must be taken through 
broad, open country, with beauties peculiar 
to itself, but very unlike the surroundings of 
his early boyhood ; and arranging for concerts, 
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penny readings, and lectures in connection 
with his church, so that the men should be led 
to have other interests than those connected 
with the public-house, he found time to carry 
on his studies on the lines laid down by his 
alma mater, for which he always cherished a 
most affectionate remembrance. 

As we have seen, many of the attendants 
at Bluntisham Baptist Meeting lived, in Frederick 
Goadby’s time, even more than they do now, 
in the villages round ; and although the people 
living at Earith had the tiny building known 
as the “New Lode Chapel,” in which occa- 
sional services could be held, those living at 
Colne had none nearer than the one at Blunti- 
sham. In order to supply this want of the 
people at Colne, he set on foot, in 1869, a plan 
for building a little chapel in that village. This 
small place of worship was erected and paid 
for in two years. 

It was not the original intention of the 
worshippers at Bluntisham Baptist Meeting 
House to rebuild it in 1873, but on taking off 
the old roof to replace it with a new one, they 
found that the walls were in such a bad state 
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that they must be rebuilt. The pulling down 
of the walls showed that the foundations of 
this old chapel, erected originally in 1787 for 
Coxe Feary, but several times since enlarged, 
were unsafe. So although old pillars and bricks 
were used inside wherever possible, the Meeting 
House renewed its youth, and the old pews, 
singing seats, and the large pillar in the centre 
of the building, known as the “palm tree,’ were 
banished, and loving hearts and hands set to 
work to beautify their rebuilt place of worship. 
One gave two stained glass windows in place 
of two plain ones, and a “man of native 
genius” carved a beautiful frieze to adorn the 
walls. 

At the opening service of this rebuilt 
“House of God” in June, 1875, a new hymn 
was sung, the opening lines of which are “Our 
Father’s Friend and God.’ * The author of 
this singularly suitable hymn proved, after much 
inquiry, to be no other than the pastor himself. 

The first charge of a minister always has 
characteristics which belong to no future charge 
in quite the same way, and those of his Blunti- 
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sham ministry were to Frederick Goadby, as 
his private diary testifies, joy and happiness in 
his church work and in the helpful friendships. 
formed during it. He was very loath to leave 
Bluntisham and the pleasant country manse 
bought by the church two years before, in 
which he and his young wife, a member of a 
well-known General Baptist family in Notting- 
ham, had spent such a happy time; but for 
some time previous to this he had felt that he 
was quietly and gradually preparing for larger 
service elsewhere, and that when the call came 
it would be his duty to respond to it. He did 
not give himself out as “movable,” but quietly 
waited the ‘‘ guidance of Providence,” and the 
call came, and we give his own words respecting 
it: ‘Last November, being in London, I was 
asked, quite by accident as it seemed, to spend 
a Sunday at Watford, where I had spent a 
Sunday while at college and made some friends. 
At that time the Watford Church was on the 
eve of inviting a gentleman to the pastorate, 
and did so the following week, but with so 
little unity that he declined the call. Many 
seem to have been interested in my occasional 
services, and I was asked to preach again early 
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this year, which I did, not knowing what might 
be the issue, and with little expectation of 
receiving a call. However, some three weeks 
ago, I received a very strong invitation to that 
church. . . . I did not seek the call. I rather 
desisted than otherwise ; but when it came I 
felt it demanded anxious consideration.” 

After much prayer and thought, Frederick 
Goadby decided to accept the call of the 
Beechen Grove Church, Watford, although to 
leave the people at Bluntisham was to him 
“like wrenching the heart from its supports,” 
and to them a subject for much sadness, as 
well as to his co-workers in the county ; for 
he was, as we have seen, ever ready to advance 
“evangelical, educational, and Nonconformist 
interests.” 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who knew the 
neighbourhood well, when hearing of this 
change, expressed his regret, saying, “‘ He was 
a power in the county.” 

The church worshipping in Beechen Grove 
Chapel had been formed into a separate com- 
munity as early as the year 1707. It had 
previously been a branch of the church having 
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Hemel Hempstead as its headquarters, but 
after a day of “solemn fasting and prayer,” 
fifty-three members of the Watford Branch 
agreed ‘to sit down as a distinct church,” and 
Anthony Burgess and Richard Carter were 
chosen its first ministers, other and later 
ministers being Samuel Medley (author of 
several hymns in use to-day), Clement Bailhache 
and Thomas Peters. 

The church, at the time of which we are 
writing, had just passed through much trial 
and disappointment. William Best had “gone 
there but to die, and the sadness that his death 
occasioned had not yet passed away”; but the 
latent vigour of the church soon re-asserted 
itself when, in May, 1876, Frederick Goadby 
began his pastorate. This change from the 
life of a village pastor to that of minister in a 
rapidly-growing town, within an hour’s journey 
of London, was a great one, perhaps greater 
than he had an idea of, especially as he brought 
to his work that inborn missionary spirit and 
desire to extend God’s kingdom which was 
characteristic of his grandfather, the convert 
of the Barton Preachers. 
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The love for, and interest in young people, 
which had shown itself at Bluntisham, became 
even more noticeable in this young minister’s 
new sphere of work, and he and they became 
staunch friends and comrades from the very 
beginning of his ministry among them; and 
it was because of the increase in the numbers 
attending the Sunday schools that the idea of 
a new chapel was first started. 

From Frederick Goadby’s diary, March, 
1877, we quote a passage about it: “Last 
October the Sunday School teachers determined 
to lay before the deacons the circumstances in 
which they were placed with regard to accommo- 
dation. The schoolroom was too small, and 
there were no adjoining classrooms. This was 
their case. I pondered the matter over, and 
felt an intensely strong conviction that to build 
a schoolroom would be a mistake, and would 
stop the way of any real improvements to be 
made to the chapel for years. I prepared a 
statement after a good deal of sleepless cogita- 
tion and many prayers, and read it to the 
deacons, proposing to build a new chapel, and 
use the present building as Sunday and British 
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School. There was an anxious silence after the 
delivery of this document, but at last one of 
the deacons broke the silence by saying, ‘No 
doubt our pastor’s plan is the best thing #f it 
can be done.’”’ 

After much discussion and re-discussion 
at this and future meetings, and when difficulties 
which seemed at first insurmountable had been 
overcome, the same deacon, John James Smith, 
a true father of the church, yet one of the young 
people till the day of his death, secured a piece of 
land close to the old chapel, but, unlike it, facing 
a broad, open road. This piece of land, known 
as the ‘Promised Land,” having been bought, 
the church decided to build upon it, with the 
result that a new and handsome building in the 
Romanesque style of architecture was erected, 
and opened in October, 1878. For the opening 
service of this new chapel, the minister of the 
church about to worship there, composed a 
hymn, beginning “O Thou Whose hand has 
brought us” *—a hymn which has been sung 
at Beechen Grove at every anniversary service 
since, and which appears in nearly all the new 
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hymnals of the different Nonconformist bodies. 

Frederick Goadby always felt that many- 
sidedness was requisite in a Christian minister. 
“To be a good minister” he says, “ one needs 
to be not only devout but gentlemanly, not 
only capable of sympathy but mentally 
accomplished. You cannot prepare for the 
ministry by cultivating mind and speech power 
only. You must cultivate the whole man, a 
well balanced, full man is what is wanted.” 
When one sees this idea running through the 
whole of his diary and letters, one does not 
wonder that in the three all too brief years he 
spent in Watford, he was the organizer and 
starter of many plans other than the building 
of the beautiful House of God, which stands a 
monument to his memory. To quote a 
paragraph from the Sunday School Chronicle, 
written after his death, ‘He assisted in the 
inauguration of the West Herts Sunday School 
Union and the Hertfordshire Baptist Union, 
and of both these societies he acted as secretary. 
He set on foot a Mutual Improvement Society, 
which met in the winter months, and in 
summer resolved itself into a Cricket Club, and 
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of both these Societies he was the active presi- 
dent.” Temperance work, as it had done whilst 
he was at Bluntisham, especially the Band of 
Hope, engaged his active support, and no 
movement of a useful character in the town 
was without his co-operation. 

Literary work had always an attraction for 
him and his pen was seldom idle. Perhaps it 
would have been better if he had taken the 
advice of his brother Thomas, and not exercised 
his literary powers for a few years after going 
to Watford and thereby kept a reserve of 
strength, but activity was the keynote of his life, 
and though he was continually putting his hand 
to new pieces of work, none of those he had 
already taken up seemed to suffer in conse- 
quence. A friend and fellow student said of 
him that ‘he took an interest in everything and 
he sympathized with everybody, and what he 
undertook he did thoroughly and with his 
might. He was well balanced and the different 
parts of his nature were harmoniously developed 
-—none over strained to leave others dwarfed.” 
For two years he wrote the weekly political 


leader for the Freeman, and for a year supplied 
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Scripture Lessons for the Sunday School 
Chronicle, and at the time of his death had 
written The Notes for the Sunday School 
Scripture Lessons for 1880. He also started 
and conducted a magazine known as The 
Hertfordshire Quarterly, in which several 
original poems and literary sketches from his 
pen appeared.* With the children in his 
congregation, as with his own nephews and 
nieces, who loved to be with their young uncle 
and hear the wonderful fairy tales he told, he 
was a great favourite, and no “ Treat” or 
Excursion was complete without the presence 
of the minister. He it was who arranged that 
the Sunday School children should take part 
in the services held once a year in Beechen 
Grove Chapel, known by the name of “ Sunday 
School Anniversaries,” which, under the name 
of ‘School Sermons,” had been such red letter 
days among the General Baptist churches in 
Leicestershire in which he himself had been 
trained. For one of these services at Beechen 
Grove he composed the hymn called “The 
Children’s Prayer,’t and the Sunday School 


* See Appendix, p. 300. + See Appendix, p. 307. 
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children sang it in the Chapel. 

It was always a pleasure to Frederick 
Goadby to preach amongst “his own people,” 
especially at Barton-in-the-Beans, where his 
widowed mother had gone to live whilst he was 
at College, and it was for the children of the 
Barton Sunday School, to sing at one of those 
well known services held for years on the 
second Sunday in August, at which he was to 
preach, that he composed ‘ The Children’s 
Hymn of Praise.” * Charnwood Forest had 
still the charm for him that it had when a 
lad, and whenever there was an opportunity 
he and his brothers would meet and, tramping 
over hill and dale, would discuss and argue as 
the elder ones had done with their father years 
before. 

Ever anxious to encourage the young folks 
to take an interest in the history of their church 
and denomination, Frederick Goadby read the 
following sketch, called “A Dream,’ at the 
Annual Church and Congregational Meeting 
held in January, 1878 :— 

“A few nights ago I had been plunging 

* See Appendix, p. 312. 
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somewhat deeply into English ecclesiastical 
history, and on retiring to rest the facts and 
figures that had been passing before my mind 
seemed still to possess it, and become the stuff 
of which my dreams were made. I dreamt, and 
lo, I was called from my study to see a gentle- 
man who, judging by the obvious effect 
produced on the maid-servant, was no ordinary 
visitor. He had written his name in a curious, 
antique hand :— 


‘Mister Anthony Hurgess, 
Pastor of the Baptist Meeting, 
@attord, 1707. 


I went and beheld a dignified old gentleman in 
a periwig and black silk stockings and gaiters. 
I was not surprised. We never are surprised 
in our dreams. 

“After a somewhat formal greeting, heasked 
me if I was under-shepherd of the Lord’s people 
at the new meeting house. He told me he had 
heard of its erection and he was wishful to see 
it~ It never occured to me to ask where he 
had been these years, or how it was he was 
still alive. It was simply the visit of an old 
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pastor, which is always welcome. 

“We at once sallied out to the Chapel. On 
the way he told me that he thought at first 
Watford was a part of London, it was so altered 
since he knew it. 

“T then inquired what was the state of the 
country in the year 1707 when he was elected 
pastor, and he said they had a Queen then as 
we have now, only she was not very popular 
—Queen Anne. They had a war too, nota little 
war, with France. The Duke of Marlborough 
was the General—only the Whigs supported 
the war and the Tories hated it. Those were 
the old sort of Tories, he did not know what to 
make of the new ‘ Imperialists.’ 

“ He told me it was the year when Scotland 
became united, by Act of Parliament, to 
England, and though Scotchmen were much 
opposed to it at the time he fancied they had 
made a pretty good thing of it. 

““A few years later he remembered several 
London gentlemen bringing out a little daily 
paper called The Spectator—Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Steele and Mr. Pope. He seldom saw it, partly 
because it was no friend to him and his views. 
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“There were many ‘godly and painful’ 
preachers in London at that time. Dr. Williams 
was preaching at New Broad Street Meeting 
House. A young man named Isaac Watts was 
the minister at Mark Lane, he had just published 
a volume of ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs,’ but 
they did not at that time sing at their meetings 
at Watford. Some persons after a time used 
to stay behind to sing psalms, and he often 
stayed with them, for, for his part, he liked to 
hear the sweet sounds of psalm-singing. 

“There was a good man named Matthew 
Henry living about that time at Chester, of 
whom he sometimes heard. 

“He told me that once a month he used to 
go up to London, walking there and back in a 
day, to meet the Baptist Ministers, Joseph 
Stennett often among them, at Deering’s Coffee 
House in Finch Lane, where they had a good 
store of talk about the Queen and _ her 
Government. 

“ By this time we had reached the front of 
the Chapel. My friend looked up at the tower 
first of all. Very slowly did he walk, as if in 
deep meditation, into the porch, through the 
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lobby and down the centre aisle. He was 
evidently puzzled, yet I could not see the least 
token of displeasure. After scanning almost 
every part, at last he went up into the pulpit 
and looked at the Hymn and Chant Book, 
satisfied, apparently, to find no Prayer Book. 
He turned to that hymn beginning, 


‘Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I live or die.’ 


and said, ‘That’s Mr. Baxter’s, I have often 
heard him preach when I was a lad.’ 

“Then he turned to the Bible and found 
Romans xiii. and pointed with his finger to 
the eighth verse. 

““T was just about to look at the words when 
I awoke! But I could not rest till I found 
the passage, and there I read, ‘Owe no man 
anything, but to love one another.’ ”’ 

It was always a pleasure to the minister, 
who had once been a country pastor, to walk 
over to the village of Leavesden to conduct a 
service and visit the people attending it, for his 
heart often yearned to come in contact again 
with village people, and the “hearty sympathetic 
Bluntisham friends.” 
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The working men of Watford found in him 
a true comrade, and before the close of his 
shortiministry, there were signs that a strong 
bond of love existed between many of them 
and himself, which would doubtless have grown 
stronger and stronger as they grew to know each 
other better, for Frederick Goadby always 
considered his work for them one of the most 
important branches of his ministry, and they 
were the subject of his thoughts and prayers 
during his last hours. 

At the time of the Meeting at which the 
Dream was read, the prospects of the Beechen 
Grove Church were most promising. The 
membership was steadily increasing and the 
outlook of every branch of work was such as to 
inspire the minister and his flock to further 
extension ; but Frederick Goadby was his 
father’s own son, and the true grandson of 
Joseph Goadby, of Ashby, and his diary tells us, 
what was never guessed by others, that at this 
time he was often very depressed and disheart- 
ened in his work. His hopes that many who 
had hitherto been uninfluenced might be touched 
by his preaching, were he thought, not being 
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realized. ‘Is it,” he writes, “ because I am too 
cold, or because I do not try to bring matters 
to a point of decision ? One thing I am certain 
of : Christianity is not intended to give people 
a feeling that all is ‘safe’ but to awaken a 
thirst for holiness. I thoroughly believe all I 
wish to say—but even then I am so stupidly 
timid that I do not let my hearty convictions 
ring out in my words.” 

Such feelings may be only what one would 
expect in a minister with ideals like those of 
Frederick Goadby, and a nature akin to his 
parent and grandparent, and they may have 
been intensified by the fact that he was working 
too hard, for beside the many forms his work 
took, there was yet another. He had been 
attending lectures in London for some time, in 
the hope that in the future he would add to his 
degree of M.A. that of B.Sc. 

These times of “disheartenment’” and 
doubt about his fitness for the position of 
minister to this particular church became more 
frequent as time went on, but his friends hoped 
that a visit to Switzerland, which he took in 
August, 1879, would blow all clouds of doubt 
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away and do him as much good as his previous 
visits to the Continent. But he returned in bad 
health, and although his illness was not at first 
understood, it proved to be an attack of typhoid 
fever taken whilst in Switzerland. He was, 
however, able to preach for two Sundays after 
his return and be present at the first Anniversary 
Service of the new Beechen Grove Chapel ; 
but when the time came for him to attend the 
Baptist Union Meetings at Glasgow, at one of 
which his old college friend, William Medley, 
was to read a paper, and he was to take a 
leading part in the discussion which was to 
follow, he was too ill to go. Both men were 
looking forward to this re-union, for, the one 
who was able to attend writes, “the tie formed 
in these early days of comradeship was never 
felt by either of us to be strained or broken, 
in spite of the fact that life, with its differing 
calls of duty, had given us little opportunity of 
contact.” 

This re-union was not to take place on 
earth, for scarcely a week after these meetings 
were over Frederick Goadby received a call to 
higher service. 
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One who knew him well wrote : “ He was 
beloved for his kindly and genial spirit, for the 
sweetness of his disposition, and the light of his 
intellect ; for his genuine goodness and devout 
earnestness ; for his large and cultured ability 
and for his faithful work.” 

We cannot measure his life-work by the 
eleven years of his ministry on earth. He still 
lives in the hearts and lives of the people to 
whom he was under-shepherd, and “his children 
have the heritage of a father’s spotless name.” 

It is not for us to mourn over the thought 
that he only reached his thirty-fourth year 
instead of ‘“‘ three score years and ten,” and one 
would share the feelings of his brother Thomas 
who wrote in the following month of May :— 

“Tt is springtime again—golden flowers 
deck all the fields, golden sunshine lies over all 
nature, jubilant songs fill every grove ; it is not 
here or now for sadness to spread brooding 
wings over the thought, ours is ‘life and 
immortality, joy unspeakable and full of glory.’” 


CHAPTER Aw 
Professor Goadby, B.A. 


HILWELL College, set in its spacious 
garden, with its avenue of fine trees, and 
the surrounding green fields and country lanes, 
was a pleasant home for a man with Thomas 
Goadby’s love of books and nature. The quiet 
life was helpful to his work, though it had its 
drawbacks, being, as he said, ‘‘ four miles from 
a bookseller.” 

Writing to J. Jackson Goadby in March, 
1874, he says: “ Here I am at length, fulfilling 
my destiny as a young ‘ Manetho,’ or ‘lesser don.’ 
It seems strange, when I think of it, yet all the 
work comes to me as if it were the work my 
whole life hitherto had been a preparation for.’ 
After speaking of his plan of a three years’ 
course of study for students, he writes :— 
“Clark does admirably, only, like myself, being 


a new broom, he sweeps awfully clean. The 
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men are beginning to cry out that too much is 
asked of them.” 

J. Jackson Goadby had at this time left 
the General Baptist denomination and become 
the minister of the Congregational Church at 
Henley-on-Thames, and his brother, referring 
to it, says: ‘We are of course all expecting 
you will state the reasons for your taking the 
remarkable by-path in Baptist history which 
has conducted you to Henley-on-Thames. But 
I usually suggest that possibly you are too wise 
to state them, or, rather, if you are wise, you 
won't.” 

Speaking of the days at Chilwell, Rev. W. 
J. Avery, who had entered the college in 1874, 
and whose former pastor was now his tutor, 
says that, with the students, Thomas Goadby 
“was perfectly free from the trammels of pro- 
fessionalism, and exhibited the kindly interest 
of true friendship. To get an hour by the fire 
with him was a great privilege. He was intensely 
human, as became more and more apparent 
in his later years. His utter unselfishness begat 
in him an unspeakable scorn for a mercenary 
or mean spirit in others.” 
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Another student of the old Chilwell days, 
Rev. C. W. Vick, gives an interesting picture 
of the Professor and his work. He writes :— 
“T first met Mr. Goadby in January, 1879, 
when I entered college. I had heard him 
preach before this in London, and had been 
deeply impressed with the reverence with which 
he conducted worship, with the dignity of his 
appearance and behaviour, and with the depth 
and clearness of his preaching. 

“It was with some natural timidity that I 
entered his classroom the first morning, but 
he soon put me at my ease, and I found that 
unless and until his confidence was betrayed, 
it was his custom to treat his students as men of 
honour, who might be trusted to conform to the 
simple but necessary conditions of college life. 

“The Professor never spied upon us, never 
sought to take us at a disadvantage. In the 
weightier matters of law and order he was 
firm, but he did not constantly tax mint, anise, 
and cummin. Occasionally he would refer to 
little careless ways into which some of us were 
too prone to fall, but always with a fine sense 
of proportion. 
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“The inadequate financial resources of 
the college laid upon him and his colleague, 
Rev. Charles Clarke, B.A., of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch (who passed away in July, 1905), a 
heavy burden. Not only were all the ordinary 
subjects of theological study shared between 
them, but the subject of an elementary Arts 
course had to be taught, and many of the 
subjects had to be graded in order to meet 
the needs both of the elementary and more 
advanced students. This not only laid an 
immense amount of drudgery upon the tutors, 
but in a small college sometimes reduced 
the classes to absurdly minute proportions, 
and deprived tutors and taught alike of the 
stimulus of numbers. Thus, in addition to 
certain elementary and less important classes, 
Mr. Goadby taught Hebrew, New Testament 
Greek and Exegesis, theology in all its branches, 
biblical, systematic, and pastoral; apologetics, 
mental and moral philosophy, and logic. 

“In addition to these subjects, he con- 
ducted a weekly sermon class, preached on 
behalf of the college among the churches, 
where his visits were always eagerly expected, 
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and superintended the general business of the 
institution. The absurdity of the situation 
often struck him, and saved him from the 
otherwise inevitable depression which its 
impossibility would have produced. He would 
have been the last to claim that in all these 
varied subjects he was equally expert. His 
power lay rather in the general width of his 
knowledge than in its occasional depth; in 
the breadth of his sympathy and the varied 
points from which he was able to view the 
wide field of learning and the wider field of 
human life. 

“Few men that I have met have had 
a wider knowledge of English literature or 
a more accurate and cultured taste. The 
Students’ Literary Society was indebted to him 
for at least one lecture in each session. He 
was one of those to whom Philip James Bailey’s 
“Festus’’ had spoken in early days, and he 
introduced some of us to its pages in a lecture 
full of discriminating judgment and analysis. 
How often did we hear him quote Southey’s 
“ Scholar,” with sympathy— 
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“My days among the dead are past, 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The weighty minds of old.” 


At the end of his first year’s work the 
Professor went abroad with a young friend, 
starting from Loughborough immediately after 
his business with the Association was ended, 
and going by way of Ostend, as he writes to 
his brother, “to Bruges, that quaint old 
Flemish city, with its belfry, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Brussels, Cologne, Bonn, passing up _ the 
glorious Rhine to Mayence, thence to Heidel- 
berg, Basle, Lucerne, Zug, and so over hills 
and snowy mountains round about in Switzer- 
land, until we reached Geneva. Yesterday 
we sailed along the lake to Villeneuve, just 
beyond Chillon. It was not ‘clear, placid 
Leman, at all; it was rough, stormy, and 
troubled. We enjoyed the day much, for it 
was full of literary associations. As we passed 
along the lake, we saw where Madame de Stael 
lived and wrote, where Gibbon finished his 
History, where Byron wrote his Chillon, where 
Rousseau laid the scene of his greatest novel, 


and soon. The revival of old Childe Harolde 
16 
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memories led me to think much of you and 
your grave rebukes at my early sentimentalism. 
I could-ihave wished you were with me, as, 
indeed, I have done often. We have been to 
Chamounix, and had a splendid view of Mont 
Blanc; we'ihave been over the snows into 
Italy, and luxuriated in the vineyards about 
Aosta, and ,witnessed the peasant driving his 
goats to pasture, as in the Eclogues of Virgil. 
We haveihad a grand view of the Bernese Alps, 
Jung Frau and Wetterhorn, &c.; we have 
seen a torchlight procession of students at 
Heidelberg ; are about to look at Paris as we 
looked at Lausanne, Geneva, Chillon, and then 
we shall be at home again. I hope it will do 
me good, this tramping and travel. It certainly 
has crowded my mind with pictures of mar- 
vellous freshness and beauty. But, after all, 
travelling is a fool’s paradise, and your gaunt 
self goes with you wherever you go.” In a 
postcript he adds, “ Yesterday I sat in Calvin’s 
chair, and became Calvinized, of course. I 
shall be very orthodox now.” 

About this time a few of the more fossilized 
minds in the denomination looked upon 
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Thomas Goadby with a certain amount of 
distrust, as being somewhat of a heretic. This 
made him a welcome adviser of young men 
who, in their search after truth, often leave the 
beaten tracks. One such, in these days well 
remembers how the minister helped him, as 
late one night they walked together in a suburb 
of London, and talked of the witness to God 
in human life; and the cultured intellect 
guided his “groping reasoning, and so faith, 
trust in the Eternal Father, was confirmed.” 
Thomas Goadby’s attention being more and 
more attracted to German thought and criticism 
in matters theological, he determined to go in 
his holidays to study at one of the German 
universities, and with this object in view he 
wrote to several well-known scholars for infor- 
mation, with the result that Halle was fixed 
upon as being a small university town and one 
where there were no English. Here, taking 
his place once more as a student, he entered 
college life again, though while attending 
lectures and classes, it was by courtesy of the 
professors rather than as an ordinary student. 
He went on to Leipzig, too, after the classes 
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were over in Halle, and says, in writing of his 
doings: “I have, I hope, familiarized myself 
somewhat with this vast, great, many-sided, 
difficult German language. But to master it 
completely is a huge task. I shall read freely, 
I hope, on my return; the pronunciation has 
become familiar. At first all I heard in the 
lectures was a confused mass of sound ; then 
words came out ; then sentences ; and as they 
closed, I felt I needed only the power to trans- 
late quick enough to understand every word.” 
Speaking of the students, he says: “They are 
very frank and open to strangers, like myself, 
and though I have only sipped at a German 
university and tasted a little student life, and 
am rather an old boy to go to college again, I 
am glad I came. In Bibli-theology I have 
learned what books to read, and whatever I 
want hereafter I can get, if Germany supplies 
it, by writing to professors, &c.”’ 

From this time, year after year, when the 
summer vacation came and the students had 
gone away from Chilwell, he went to Halle 
and worked at German. The result of his 
long and thorough study of the language was 
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two volumes of translations from the German ; 
Ewald’s “ Revelation—its Nature and Record,” 
1884 ; and “Old Testament Theology,” 1888 ; 
both published by T. and T. Clark. These 
volumes, as Mr. Vick says, “are the only 
record of his diligent and protracted toil ; but 
in many a lecture to his students, and in many 
a sermon and address to wider audiences, the 
influence of his studies was felt, and the results 
of his strenuous toil shared with others. Of 
these more ephemeral productions, perhaps 
the most notable was the address in June, 1878, 
from the presidential chair of the General 
Baptist Association at its annual meetings in 
London. This address subsequently appeared as. 
an article in the British Quarterly Review, under 
the title “ Christian Theology and the Modern 
Spirit.” One cannot but regret that the high 
standard which he set before himself, and a 
certain fastidiousness, made him so reluctant to 
appear in print. His magnum opus, the crown 
and glory ofall his study, was never out of mind. 
He always hoped to achieve ; but meanwhile 
the incessant calls upon him, the clamant 
duties of every day, had to be obeyed. Some of 
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his most memorable addressses were those given 
year by year at the annual meetings of the 
College, held in connection with the General 
Baptist Association ; addresses in which he 
embodied, with wonderful charm and strength, 
the high ideals he cherished of the work of a 
theological college.” 

Speaking of Professor Goadby’s manner 
of working Mr. Vick goes on, “I do not think 
he was a rapid worker, I am sure he was a 
thorough one. He hated anything slipshod 
and careless in work, as much as he detested 
meanness and pettiness in character. From 
covetousness and the love of money he was 
wholly free, and his self-sacrifice went to lengths 
which to most men, and even to some good 
men, would appear quixotic. 

“ He was shy, reserved, never forced him- 
self forward, and consequently often saw men 
immeasurably his inferiors step to the front, 
and stand in the publiceye. But he was happy 
in his work, and never more content than when 
he could be left in peace among his beloved 
books.” 


Speaking of Professor Goadby’s private 
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life Rev. W. J. Avery writes: “Mr. Goadby 
underwent severe trials, and when I first knew 
him, the loss of his noble missionary brother, 
John Orissa Goadby, had left him wonderfully 
chastened. This effect was deepened years 
afterwards by the early death of his younger 
and highly-gifted brother, F. W.Goadby, M.A., 
of Watford. But bereavement in his own 
home brought the keenest sorrow. One evening, 
towards the close of the College vacation in 1877, 
his little child, Lois, was playing by the Trent, 
when she suddenly slipped into deep water, was 
carried into mid-stream by a swift eddy, and 
drowned before her mother’s eyes. Mr. Goadby 
bore the anguish bravely, and on my expressing 
sympathy with him, he said quietly, ‘yes, it is 
a great trial.’ The mother never quite recovered 
from the shock and about three years later, she 
too passed away. The loss of his dearly-loved 
wife produced a keen sense of desolation and 
left its mark upon him to the last.” 

More than ever now the charms of “ the 
Forest” grew upon him, and there for a time 
he seemed to forget his troubles, Nature coming 
to him as of old with her soothing touch. At 
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Loughborough, where Joseph Goadby his 
father had spent the last years of his life, one 
of his old students was settled as minister of 
Woodgate, and this with the appointment of 
Mr. Vick to the post of Assistant Secretary to 
the College, led to friendly intercourse between 
Professor and Student. Shortly after Mr. 
Vick’s marriage came the following letter, dated 
September 1, 1883 :— 

“T am delighted to think of you as now 
fairly settled in the good old town of Lough- 
borough and in the pastorate my own father 
once held. May you be increasingly happy 
and increasingly useful! Most heartily do I 
congratulate you on your marriage. I have 
often felt of late, perhaps with a shade of feeling 
like his who wrote ‘that a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things,’ that God 
gives to us on this earth no greater gifts of 
temporal life than youth, love and home. All 
these are yours, may you richly and fully be 
gladdened by them and find in them, and the 
life that shares them with you, new help and 
inspiration in the great work to which your 
days are devoted.” 
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“The Professor, says Mr. Vick, ‘was 
often in Loughborough, for it was the most 
convenient starting place for those long walks 
over Charnwood Forest in which he found 
such solace and delight. On these dear slopes. 
he seemed to throw off the cares and sorrows. 
of his later years. Sometimes he would break 
out in snatches of poetry—I remember how 
he startled the rabbits one day in a magnifi- 
cent declamation of ‘Pibroch of Donuil 
Dhu’ on the Beacon Rocks, and even now 
I seem to hear the echoes of his deep 
sonorous voice. Once in later years, at 
Loughborough, I returned home to find my 
wife full of excitement. The Professor had 
called in my absence, and in response to some 
remarks of hers about poetry, he had started off 
quoting and reciting, pacing up and down our 
tiny room as he declaimed poem after poem, 
interspersed with many a word of luminous. 
criticism. Then he had taken himself off, 
almost as suddenly as he had come, probably 
for a long walk across his beloved Forest.” 

Some people, those who did not know him 
well, thought Thomas Goadby moody, self- 
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contained and taciturn. Dreamy he was, 
undoubtedly, with the absorption of the scholar 
and poet,in his own thoughts, but a chance 
word, a touch of sympathy with some subject 
that he loved, and the true nature of the man 
flashed out ina moment. Once when staying 
with his brother, someone at the breakfast table 
spoke of a field near the house where the larks 
seemed to be always singing, and he suddenly 
began to recite one of Jeremy Taylor’s beautiful 
similies, in which after a long prelude come 
the words “so doth the lark,’ upon which his 
voice dwelt in sympathetic tones. 

Being much alone, and taking solitary 
walks, he had a habit of writing down on 
scraps of paper which he carried about with 
him, favourite passages from the German poets, 
and as one who knew him well relates, “the 
rocks and woods of Charnwood would ring 
with sonorous words of Goethe, Schiller, or 
Heine, and many a field labourer and stone- 
picker must have been startled by the vision of 
a black-coated gentleman, carrying a brown 
haversack, and reading aloud in a strange 
tongue from a bit of paper as he walked.’’ 
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On special occasions, Sunday School 
Sermons or Anniversaries, when preaching for 
some of the country churches, he wrote many 
hymns, a few of which have found their way 
into church hymnals, but the greater part are 
scattered and now unfortunately lost, being 
only printed on stray leaflets for these high days 
of the denomination. It is characteristic of 
him that he gave his best work to Barton—the 
little out-of-the-way Leicestershire village, and 
its neighbour Hugglescote. If the big churches 
asked him to write for them he was generally 
too busy, or not in the mood, but the places 
where he had spent many happy days in his 
boyhood, and Barton “School Sermons,” never 
failed to inspire him.* Many of the hymns 
were set to music by Mr. Henry Dennis, of 
Hugglescote, and deserve a larger public. 

At the Re-opening Services of a new 
Schoolroom at Hugglescote, in 1876, one of 
these hymns was sung and, as Thomas Goadby 
says in a letter written at the time, “‘ the congre- 
gations were overflowing. I spoke outside to 
some hundreds of people after the service with 

* See Appendix, pp. 282-096. 
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Bardon, Hill looking down upon us, and a 
glorious sunset lingering in the sky.” 

An old friend of the family, who knew 
Thomas Goadby for many years, speaks of him as 
being “more his mother’s than his father’s son.” 
Certain it is that he shared with her the intense 
love of her old home and its surroundings. 
Living as he did in the Midlands, and following 
in the footsteps of father and grandfather 
ministers, both of them men of marked 
character and natural ability, besides being 
eloquent preachers, he had often to hear him- 
self praised as “the son of his father,” or as 
being in some way “‘like his grandfather,” till he 
would sometimes say in private, ‘ that he was 
tired of hearing that he was like other folks, 
the question was—What was he himself ?”’ 

One of his old students thus describes him. 
“Physically he was tall, with a spare frame and 
the slight stoop of the scholar. A high domed 
head rose above keen humorous eyes, shaded 
behind heavy brows. A firm prominent nose 
and a strong chin, only partly hidden by a 
divided beard, gave power and character to the 
features.” And his old friend Rev. W. T. 
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Rosevear says, “From first to last he lives in 
my memory as a true sunny hearted and 
altogether luminous man of culture, with high 
religious purpose and aim. Genuine to the 
core, his very personality had in it, for me at 
least, a certain magnetism and charm. He was 
one of those rare men whom early to know, is 
to trust and love through a life-time.” ‘He 
was a man of gentle manners and playful 
humour—a delightful companion. There was 
a fine naturalness interwoven into the texture 
of his spiritual character. He was deeply 
religious and yet entirely free from the 
conventionalisms of religion. Real himself he 
loved realities in others : he abhorred hollow- 
ness and falsity. His anger would at times 
burn—as if something of the fire of an Old 
Testament prophet were in it—against wrong 
and wrong doers; but towards the wronged, 
the oppressed, the poor, the unfortunate, the 
suffering, he was always full of tenderness and 
pity. He was high-spirited and high-minded, 
but humble, sympathetic, brotherly.’”’ The same 
friend speaks of him as “keen as a hound in 
pursuit of knowledge,” and says that the “ secret 
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of his success was his great power of concen- 
tration. Nothing turned him aside from his 
purpose and the path that he had marked out 
for himself. Yet there was no thought of gain 
in his endeavour. ‘The artist is never paid ; 
it is the artizan,’ was a favourite quotation of 
his from Goethe.” 

He had twice the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity conferred upon him by American 
Universities, but never used the title. Once he 
fetched the documents bestowing the honour 
out of a drawer and showed them to his mother, 
saying that, if Glasgow, his old University had 
given him the degree, he would have accepted 
it, but when that same University offered him 
the title if he would write the customary thesis, 
he pleaded want of time. 

In 1885, the Baptist College was removed 
from Chilwell to Nottingham, in order that the 
students might attend classes at the University 
College in classics and science, a step which 
Professor Goadby strongly urged, and to which 
his efforts greatly contributed. During the 
time that he was Principal the debt upon the 
building was removed and considerably over 
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£1,000 was raised towards College expenses. 

The students, while profitting in many 
ways from the new arrangement, missed the 
friendly intercourse with the Professor which 
was possible in Chilwell days, when after work 
was over they would often meet him pacing 
up and down the Avenue, or overtake him in 
his walks through the fields. At Nottingham, 
after giving lectures, limited to his special 
subjects, the Professor went his solitary three 
mile walk, mostly in one direction —the 
Mapperley Road, and after meeting the men at 
dinner was invisible until the time came round 
for him to take his classesagain. He was, too, 
much absorbed with the translation of his 
second volume of “ Ewald” which appeared in 
1888. Of this he speaks in nearly the last 
letter written for the birthday of his brother 
J. Jackson Goadby, and then goes on, “ How 
venerable you are becoming, sixty years old to- 
day, and I am rapidly catching you up! So 
runs our life apace to the end. Iam beginning 
to see land and think sometimes I have had a 
fair innings.” 

It was now the dream of his life, having 


\ 
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completed the purchase of an annuity, to take. 
a cottage somewhere on the Coaeerane ies 
and there spend his last years with b 
Nature. He had already had several 
posts offered to him at much larger salary than 
he was receiving as Principal of the College, 
but he steadily refused them all ; he had found 
his work, he loved it, and remained in it with 
no higher ambition than his Forest home. 
There he hoped to gather together the know- 
ledge he had gained of books and men, and 
make his contribution to the thought of his 
time. Already among his man 
partly written epic poem, “The Visi of the i 
Perfect Life,” but it was never finished. One 
evening he was found lying peacefully on the ‘ 
sofa in his study, near him a paper on which 
were written the words of his text for the — 
ordination of one of his students the following 
week—Malachi ii. 5-7, the Ideal of the Perfect 
Minister ; the ink was scarcely dry, but bo 4 
hand that penned the words was still. 
His knapsack was packed for a journey 
over the Forest to Ashby, where in the church | 
founded by his grandfather he was to have 4 
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preached next day. The journey of his life was 
over, the difficulties were behind him, the stony 
ways passed ; he had climbed the heights and 
reached the hills of God. 

“He was aman who did the work and 


” 


bore the brunt of life nobly,” writes one who 
knew him well. 

“God be thanked for such a teacher and 
friend in the Church and in the College as 
Thomas Goadby was to me” writes one of his 
students, and another says, “He was a great, 
good man. He still lives in many hearts, and 
not least in the hearts of the men whose lives 
he moulded, and who owe to him more than 


they can ever express.” 


wf 


CHAPTER’ Avie 


‘The Minister's Minister.” 


N the thatched cottage at Barton, which had 
been for years before the home of two 
Samuel Deacons, and in which her husband 
had lived during his apprentice days, Elizabeth 
Goadby, who had been a true minister to at 
least five other ministers, found a happy home 
for the last twenty-five years of her life. It was 
an intense pleasure to her to return to her 
native village, for the country sights and sounds 
with which she had been surrounded in her 
girlhood, had a charm for her still. She also 
rejoiced greatly at being again a member of 
the Barton church, in connection with which 
she, as the daughter of Thomas Jackson, a 
deacon, had first begun work as a young 
disciple of Christ by teaching in the Sunday 

School. 
To this cottage, during the first years of 


her life there, her youngest son Frederick came 
258 
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Wife of Joseph Goadby, of Loughborough. 
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for the vacations whilst a student at Regent’s 
Park College, and in the little room known as 
the “ Far Room,” did some of his work for the 
University of London examinations. He often 
spoke afterwards of these happy hours alone 
with his books and his mother, as well as of 
the Sunday evenings spent with her when a 
boy at Loughbcrough, for his father would 
say to him on going out to preach, “ You stop 
at home and comfort your mother,’’ when she, 
at that time somewhat depressed and down- 
hearted because others did not think of her 
husband as she did, would invariably ask the 
boy to read to her the Psalm which has been of 
comfort to thousands of God’s people—the 
one beginning, “Fret not thyself because of 
evildoers.” These Sunday evenings spent with 
their mother were enjoyed by all her children 
in turn. The elder ones remembered vividly 
the happy hours when they sang and read 
with her and she taught them from “ Watts’ 
Catechism.” The thoughts of the missionary 
son, out on the plains of Orissa, often went 
back to those times which were to him as 
“days of heaven upon earth.” 
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When her grandchildren went to visit her 
at Barton, as they delighted to do, for to her 
last days she had a wonderful sympathy with 
children and young people, and they were 
always attracted to her, she would tell them 
tales of her childhood and girlhood at the old 
farmhouse at the bottom of the village, and 
what she had heard of the early days of the 
Barton Meeting and the Barton Preachers ; 
how, when a girl, she and her mother and 
sisters and the maid-servants had sat spinning 
and sewing in the house-place, while her father 
read aloud out of “a good book”; of the 
times when the labouring men used to have 
their milk out of little wooden bowls and their 
dinners on wooden trenchers ; of her mother’s 
mother, who used to come from Nailstone 
when any of the children were ill, wearing a 
“little close cap and a quilted petticoat and 
scarlet cloak”; how she and the other little 
children attending the Barton Sabbath School 
had come up to the cottage in which she now 
lived, to say passages of Scripture to old Samuel 
Deacon, the minister, who had given them each 
in return a twopenny loaf, which she, not 
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needing it herself, had the pleaure of giving to 
some less-favoured child in the village; of how 
she first saw her future husband, in a scarlet 
waistcoat, sitting in the gallery of the chapel, 
at the same old man’s funeral, and how she 
walked with others from Barton Meeting over 
the forest to Loughborough, to the ordination 
services of Charles Lacey, one of the earliest 
General Baptist missionaries. She would tell 
them also of the later years of her married life, 
when life weighed heavily upon her husband, 
and the demands of his large family seemed 
too great for his slender income, and the way 
seemed dark before him ; how once, when out 
walking with her, he said, “I feel I must lie 
down and die,” and she quickly replied, ‘‘ Well, 
don’t choose that puddle.” 

Stories are told by others who knew her 
in these days at Loughborough, of her untiring 
industry, and how she used to starch and iron 
the shirts of her sons at college, as well as those 
of her husband and sons at home, often getting 
up in one week no less than thirty-six. One, 
who was a visitor to the minister’s house, 
remembers noticing what she thought was a 
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new carpet on the parlour floor, but which on 
closer examination proved to be the old one, 
darned so carefully in the patterns and right 
colours, by the minister’s wife, that it appeared 
new to the casual observer. 

The winters of her later years she spent in 
the homes of her sons and daughters, and the 
visits of “ Grannie’’ were hailed with delight 
by every member of the households. Her 
daughters and daughters-in-law loved to have 
the dear old lady with them, whose gentle 
words of advice on household matters, and 
tales of how she had managed when mother 
of a large family with little money, were given 
in such a kind and unassuming manner as she 
sat by the fire, her nimble fingers never idle, 
making and mending clothes for the children 
of the house, and teaching her grand-daughters 
how to sew and fix their work neatly—lessons 
many of them will never forget. With the 
grandsons this high-spirited old lady was ever 
a great favourite ; they teased and petted her 
as they would a little sister, and no journey 
was too far or too unpleasant if there was the 
prospect of seeing the “little Grannie”’ at the 
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end of it. For was she not the most apprecia- 
tive hearer that anyone could wish to have ? 
And the keen grey eyes would twinkle at the 
stories of their pranks, as she said, “I wonder 
at you.” 

Her good old English words, now rarely 
heard, were very expressive, and her youngest 
son immortalized them by a poem called “Our 
Mother Tongue,” whilst the phrases she used 
were graphic and very much to the point. 

The General Baptist Denomination had in 
her a most faithful adherent. The “ Associa- 
tion Meetings’ were times of rare enjoyment 
to her, and any member of “ Our Body,” as 
she called it, was taken into her inner circle at 
once. She shared the dislike of many of her 
generation for Roman Catholics, and when 
told by one of her grand-daughters that there 
were “good Catholics as well as bad ones,”’ she 
promptly replied, “Ah! you. haven’t been 
brought up on ‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.’ ” 

She was an indefatigable sight-seer, and 
often tired out her younger companions in her 
desire to see and hear all that could be seen 
and heard. When nearly seventy years of age 
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she ascended Snowdon on foot, and her per- 
sistence is shown in the fact that when in a 
London crowd outside St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
after the Thanksgiving Service in 1871, she 
insisted in stopping to pick up one of her 
goloshes which she had lost. 

As soon as spring came each year, she 
would ask her little grandchildren to bring 
branches of budding hawthorn, which she 
called “ put-outs,”’ back from their walks, and 
the sight of these and the wild flowers they 
also brought made the old spring fret come 
upon her, and she never rested until she was 
back at Barton, where she could sit with the 
door open and see the blossom on the apple 
trees in the orchard opposite, and hear the 
wind sighing in the poplar trees, as she had 
loved to do when as a girl she had put a shawl 
over her head and run to the top of the village. 

Being very shy and retiring, she shrank 
from making the most sacred feelings of her 
heart known to others; but none who knew 
her ever doubted her firm trust in God, and 
her silent submission to the Lord’s will when, 
one by one, her husband and children were 
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taken from her, only made her friends see 
more and more that the keynote of her life 
was utter unselfishness. 

She never really rallied from the shock 
the death of her son Thomas, early in 1889, 
gave her, although she lived to go once more 
to Barton, and see the country sights she loved. 

In the early spring of 1890, whilst staying 
with her eldest son at Henley-on-Thames, her 
spirit rejoined her dear ones, whom she had 
“loved, but lost awhile’; and the peaceful 
spot near Barton Chapel marks the place where 
rests one of God’s true ministers, the memory 
of whose life will ever be an inspiration to 
those who knew and loved her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
J. Jackson Goadby, F.c.s. 


HE little town of Henley-on-Thames with 

its narrow streets, green meadows, and 
stone bridge spanning one of the most beautiful 
reaches of the Thames, was so quiet a spot that 
at first, after the busy whirl of town life, 
J. Jackson Goadby thought that he had made 
a mistake in choosing it for his home. High 
noon on Henley bridge has been well described 
by William Black—the quiet slumberous 
atmosphere of the place, the loafers leaning 
over the parapet, the over-powering stillness of 
the hot summer’s day—when the hum of a 
passing bee makes a stir in the air, and the lazy 
splash of oars asa boat shoots under the bridge, 
is the event of the hour. 

Once a year the little town stirs out of its 
slumber and becomes for two or three days 
like a hive of bees at swarming time, with the 
busy Regatta crowds, bat as far back as 1873 
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it was better known to boating men and their 
friends than to the fashionable folks who now-a- 
days flockin such numbers to the big river picnic. 

After his life at Leicester, where, for eight 
years, J. Jackson Goadby had continued the 
family traditions, amid people who had known 
and loved both father and grandfather ; and 
Gravesend, where for three years he had been 
in the thick of the fight, on the Liberal side in 
a Tory stronghold, before the passing of the 
Ballot Act ; and where he had been working at 
high pressure, writing articles for the Gravesend 
and Dartford Reporter, making many journeys 
to the British Museum, for a book of out-of- 
the-way information on Baptist History ; 
together with his energy in all matters connected 
with the Church of which he was minister, 
he felt at first that in the small country town 
—little more than a village in its ideas—he had 
reached a backwater of life. 

Thomas Cooper, the old Chartist whom 
he had heard speak in the Anti Corn-Law times 
in Leicester, and who knew all the Goadby 
ministers, wrote, “Where is Henley? NO- 
WHERE. I would rather hear of your getting 
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to London,” and in a second letter, thinking 
that he might be misunderstood over 
J. J. Goadby’s leaving the Baptists, says, “I have 
no ‘vials of wrath’ to pour out on you. I 
never blame any man, for one moment, who 
follows his conscience. I never said one word 
to dear Fred Stevenson, when he left the 
Baptists ; but went and spent a week in ram- 
bling among the flowers with him, most jollily. I 
pray God to go with you and bless you at 
Henley. The place is not much known; but 
you will find plenty of work for Christ—and 
may for all we short-sighted mortals can tell— 
be of more service to the souls of men and 
God’s church at Henley-on-Thames than you 
would in London-on-Thames.” 

With characteristic vigour the minister 
soon found his work, and made many changes ; 
and his coming brought fresh thoughts and 
ideas into the minds of the people. Hestarted 
classes for teachers in Bible study; a Young 
Men’s Society, where future speakers found out 
their powers ; a Society for the Preservation of 
Footpaths and Common Rights ; a Book Club, 
in which the latest books were introduced ; 
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gave lectures in his racy style on many subjects 
—historical, literary, and scientific ; for he was 
now a Fellow of the Geological Society in 
London, and could speak with authority on 
many learned matters—which he had the happy 
knack of putting in such simple language that 
the boys of his audience could follow every 
word. He started a Fraternal Society among 
the neighbouring ministers; took a personal 
interest in the Henley Yearly Meetings of the 
London Missionary Society ; was Secretary for 
many years of the County Association of the 
Bucks, Berks and South Oxon Congregational 
Churches, and an active member of the 
Executive Committee ; became a Governor of 
the Grammar School, and Life Governor of the 
Henley Charity Trustees. During this time he 
was the means of introducing some much 
needed reforms in the distribution of alms— 
worthy Nonconformists getting a share of the 
good things when the attention of the London 
authorities was called to the state of affairs. 

In times gone by Henley had been one of 
the old close Corporations, and valuable town 
property and trust deeds had mysteriously 
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disappeared. There was yet a remnant left of 
its former large estates, and public opinion was 
educated to use this in the way that would 
most benefit the people. 

After a useful ministry of more than 
eighteen years in the little Oxfordshire town 
which he often called“‘Sleepy Hollow,” J. Jackson 
Goadby removed to Reading, where he occupied 
himself with literary work, also giving his help 
and experience to various societies and taking, 
to the last, great interest in work among the 
villages. In matters connected with the 
Association, his judgment was often appealed 
to in difficult matters, which gained him the 
title of “the Bishop,” among some of his 
ministerial friends. 

A familiar sight in the early Henley days 
was the stalwart form of the minister in his big 
broad-brimmed felt hat, changed in the 
summer for a large white Panama, and if the 
roads were muddy, his legs encased in big black 
leggings ; while by his side trotted a small boy 
asking eager questions, all of which his father 
patiently answered to the best of his ability. 

He had a quick eye, and a good memory, 
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and whenever he went for a holiday his return 
was looked for with delight by his children, 
who used to sit round the study fire while their 
father, leaning back in his big arm chair, went 
through his journey again from beginning to 
end, with descriptions of everyone he had met 
—often expressed by some comic nick-name— 
their talk, and all that he had seen that was 
amusing or interesting from the time he set out 
until his coming home. The long clay pipe 
(churchwarden !) would meanwhile steadily 
puff out clouds of smoke, or the favourite short 
“briar,’ and the listeners knew by the pause, 
or quickness of the puffs, when the exciting 
parts of the story were coming. They were 
never tired of hearing how he was lost on the 
Welsh Hills, and his efforts to pronounce some 
unpronounceable Welsh name; or of his 
experiences in Germany when he found his 
early study of the language from the pages of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” and Schiller’s ‘ Thirty Years 
War,” proved useless for travelling purposes 
when he was set down in the “ dead waste and 
middle of the night,” the last passenger from 
the coach, in a German village, with everyone 
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gone to bed. The conversation that followed 
with a night-capped head that peered out of an 
upper window, was graphically described, also, 
when at last his wants were made known, the 
strange and fearsome night he spent in the vain 
attempt to keep a German feather bed on the 
top of him. 

There was the story too, of the evening 
party, gathered to welcome him and his bride 
on their return from their honey-moon, when 
after supper, as the guests went up into the 
drawing room, they noticed a strong smell of 
burnt wood, and when they had hunted about 
for some time found that smoke was coming 
through the boards of the floor. Everyone was 
greatly alarmed, and some of the ladies fainted, 
but the minister and his wife, and her sister, 
with presence of mind, pulled down the curtains 
and cleared the room in a few minutes. Then 
the girls tucked up their pretty frocks and ran 
up and down stairs with jugs of water while 
the energetic young minister seeing that the 
smoke was curling up round the hearth-stone 
found a hammer and chisel, and set to work 
vigorously, with the help of one of the gentlemen 
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present, to lever it up, and on doing so saw 
that the stone was red hot, and resting on a 
beam of wood which had caught fire. A black- 
smith, who had been hurriedly sent for, came in 
time to see all his work was done. The water 
poured on the flames went through the ceiling 
into the kitchen below where there was a parrot, 
and as the stream kept pattering on his head he 
called out appropriately in injured tones, 
“Come! enough of that !’”’ 

During J. Jackson Goadby’s long and 
varied life as a minister, he had some curious 
experiences, once being the subject of a case of 
mistaken identity, when a Captain’s wife would 
persist in following him and calling out after 
him in pitiful tones to “ come back to his poor 
wife and children!’’ To his great relief the 
deserting husband was found. Another time 
he had a visit froma lady who was a little 
“touched,” and who made the startling 
announcement that she wished to marry him, 
and when he politely declined, she said, “ that 
if he thought there was not money enough for 
two she would take in washing !” 


Whilst at Henley his garden was a great 
18 
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pleasure to him ; wherever he had lived before 
he had left behind some trees, or flowers, in his. 
differentitown homes ; and in Leicester used to 
walk through the streets in the early morning 
to a plot of ground which he had away from 
the house,:as his garden was too small to do 
much digging, shouldering his spade like any 
working man, much to the wonder of some of 
his folks. 

Comingin from his early workin the Henley 
garden on ;bright summer mornings, he would 
often tell his children what they had lost of the 
fresh scents of the flowers, and the songs of the 
birds—blackbirds with their mellow rounded 
notes were his favourites—and he hardly ever 
missed putting a little bunch of flowers by his 
wife’s plate, or a blossom from one of his 
favourite roses. 

He took the keenest pleasure in all things 
good and beautiful, and was a delightful 
companion to his children and personal friends. 
His walks with them were full of interest, with 
his delight in the beauties of Nature. As they 
went along he watched the birds, pointed out 
a “form that’s dragonish” in a cloud, as he 
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quoted Shakespeare, gave a geological talk on a 
fossil lying in the chalk, or showed how the 
long fingers of a fir tree root crept down the 
steep sides of a hill after moisture and nourish- 
ment. He told them of the ways of butterflies 
and moths ; of “walking leaves” and flying 
fish ; the story of a book he had lately read, or 
one from long ago—they were all there ready 
for the questioner—great events of history, 
stirring deeds, a striking speech he had heard ; 
or stories of his father and grandfather and his 
own early days. If it was in the springtime 
he would point out some tree—an ash perhaps, 
saying, “Look! ‘ More black than ashbuds in 
front of March’”’; or on a warm June morning, 
stopping suddenly in his talk under a blossom- 
ing lime tree in which the bees were busily at 
work, he would say, “ Listen! to the ‘ multi- 
tudinous hum of innumerable bees,’’’ lingering 
on the melodious sound of the words. Those 
who knew him best loved him most ; and only 
his own family and personal friends knew the 
wealth of wisdom, love, and tenderness of his 
character. 

Without ambition to distinguish himself in 
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the world, yet with talents that could have 
brought him fame, he was content to remain 
quietly in his home at Henley-on-Thames with 
his family, his flowers and his books. Here 
he lived a quiet country life, working in his 
garden, writing his thoughts, with a daily walk 
through the beautiful fields and lanes and 
beech woods of the neighbourhood. 

Whatever he undertook, he worked at with 
his whole strength, when gardening he dug as 
if it were ‘‘ piece work,” or his living depended 
on it; when writing, his fingers flew fast over 
the page ; into the small details of his country 
life he put the full vigour of his mind, often 
spending hours in the preparation of some 
speech, or lecture, to be given to a small 
gathering of people. “Never despise your 
audience,” was a favourite saying of his, and 
folks little knew the amount of time and thought 
spent over what interested them for an hour. 
He was never so happy as when reading up 
some subject for a paper or lecture; it was a 
real pleasure to him to hunt through old 
manuscripts, or search museums or libraries, 
and he put into his labours of love work that 
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many men would have turned into money— 
but he had no wish to be rich. 

His only published works are—a book 
called “ Bye-Paths in Baptist History,” which 
contains much quaint and valuable information 
as to the early history of the denomination ; a 
small book of sermons, “Timely Words”; a 
lecture on “ Baptists and Quakers,’”’ papers on 
“Lights of the Past,” and various sermons and 
articles in magazines. He wrote, however, 
regularly for newspapers, and was for seven 
years the Editor and Proprietor of a Liberal 
paper which he started in Henley. In this 
appeared “ Notes on old Henley,” with many 
forgotten records of the town and neighbour- 
hood. After his death a few of his lectures 
were published in book form entitled, “The 
Best Society, and other Lectures,” but his 
unpublished work was great, and amongst his 
manuscripts were many details for future 
lectures and papers, and a partly written “ Life 
of Bishop Longland.” Always keenly interested 
in politics, when matters of public interest 
called for a word of warning or encouragement, 
his voice rang out in no uncertain tones on the 
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side that he thought right. Despising the 
conventional visiting, and so called “ pastoral 
calls,’ popular with many people, he became 
the subject of criticism ; but he had his own 
views of the duties of a minister, though, as he 
said in speaking to a meeting of young ministers 
in his later years, “ The man who never made 
a mistake can hardly be said to know much of 
human life, or much of himself, and is of all 
miserable souls the one least desirable to live 
with and the least able to help his fellows.” 

All who were in trouble or distress found 
in their minister a friend in need, and a ready 
helper. Many a young man wrote to thank 
him for his inspiring words and the high ideal 
of life which he had given him, and some of the 
young people of his Leicester congregation 
remember him with deep affection, saying, “ He 
still lives in our hearts.’’ Reliable, trustworthy, 
never striving for popularity or place, with a 
thorough hatred of hypocrisy and cant, for 
which he could bring out sledge hammers of 
wrath—yet loved by the children, the old, the 
helpless and the sorrowful—the charm of his 
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strong and vigorous personality will never be 
forgotten. 

He made many friends—and some enemies. 
With his strong character, and decided likes 
and dislikes, it would have been strange if he 
had pleased everyone, and his unconventionality 
shocked some members of his congregation ; 
but as he said, “‘ he did not wish to bea Divine”’ 
he wouldrather bea “ Human.” In appearance 
he was tall, broad-shouldered, and inclined to 
be stout, becoming thinner in his later years. 
In the prime of life he was the picture of strong, 
healthy, vigorous manhood. His eyes were 
grey with a shade of green about them, yet 
sometimes looking blue ; his features strongly 
marked ; his hair raven black, in later years 
white, with a long beard. 

He was a great favourite with children, the 
kindly ways of the big man, and his stories, 
finding their way to the hearts of the little folks. 
In the winter of 1897, coming along the 
Reading streets one day, he was greeted by a 
little girl, a stranger to him, with the words 
“Hey ! Father Christmas,’ as she looked up 
with a merry smile at the kind-faced, white- 
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bearded man who passed by. 

Here is an interesting tribute, among many 
in his life, to his power as a preacher. When 
a young minister, a sermon of his on 
Forgiveness, was the means of reconciling a 
husband and wife who had quarrelled and been 
separated for years. The husband came to 
speak to him at the close of the service, and 
asked him to write a few words ina Bible, which 
he sent off to his wife, and a day or two after 
the minister was asked to take tea with the re- 
united couple in their home, where he said they 
were “billing and cooing like a pair of turtle 
doves,” and he soon left them to themselves. 

Character building was his _ favourite 
subject in preaching ; again and again, in ever 
varying form, came the old truths, “ By pure- 
ness of life, by nobleness of spirit, by unselfish 
deeds, by helpful service can the evil be over- 
come.” His Sunday historical talks were full 
of interesting facts and illustrations, and 
references to every day events; while his 
poetical sermons on the beauties of Nature are 
yet fresh in the minds of many of those who 
heard them. 
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As the time of his seventieth birthday drew 
near his strength began to fail, though his mind 
was bright and vigorous as ever. Then came 
a few weeks’ illness, and one March morning in 
1898, he quietly fell asleep. 

A hundred years had passed away since 
Joseph Goadby of Ashby, his grandfather, 
started on his work as a minister, and by his 
noble life, and high endeavour, influenced the 
lives of those who came after him ; touching, 
with the light of earnest purpose and pure 
ideals, the characters of sons and grandsons, 
and leaving to all who claim kindred with 
him that greatest and best of all possessions, 
the heritage of a good name. 

True indeed are the words of the Old Book, 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favour rather than 
silver and gold.” 


APPENDIX. 
Hymns by Thomas Goadby, B.A. 


I. 


(Written for Hugglescote, and sung at Barton). 


The heart of the world is weary, 
Its brow is furrowed with care ; 
The light of the eye burns dimly, 
The soul is dark with despair : 
But list to the children’s singing, 
It ripples with joy along, 

Like a laughing brooklet bringing 
Its tribute of mirth and song. 


In town and city is sadness, 

There’s sorrow upon the sea, 

There’s gloom in the farm and homestead 
And the days run heavily : 

But list to the children’s singing, 

With its lightsome ring and flow, 

Like the trill of larks upspringing 

To heights where pyr! glow. 
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The life of the church is languid, 

Its flickering hope is dim ; 

The vision of faith is hazy, 

And cheerless the prayer and hymn : 
But list to the children’s singing, 

A new age is there in birth, 

And angels of God are winging 
New joy to the old-worn earth. 


Thank God for the songs of children, 
The world is still ever young ; 

The burden of gloom is lightened 

By the guileless heart and tongue : 
So list we the children’s singing, 

And dream of the coming time, 
When loud hallelujahs ringing, 

Old earth wins its goal sublime. 


II. 
(Written for Barton, August 9, 1868). 


God of the earth and sky, 
Worshipped by youthful seer, 
List to our simple cry, 

Speak, for Thy servants hear. 
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In Thy great Temple, Lord, 
While the light gleams above, 
Speak Thou some gracious word, 
Whisper Thy love. 


By the sweet voice of bird, 
Singing his even-song, 

By the fresh streamlet heard, 
Rippling the woods among ; 
Through the hushed air of night, 
Calm as though life did cease, 

In the dim lingering light, 
Whisper Thy peace. 


While over vale and hill, 
Stars their lone vigil keep, 
Softly as dews distil, 

Give Thy belovéd sleep. 

Safe on Thy hallowed breast, 
All the day’s sin forgiven, 
Breathe o’er our spirit rest, 
Whisper of heaven. 


Blessed and Holy Child, 
Worshipped by Eastern seer, 
Speak Thou in accent mild, 
Banish all doubt and fear. 
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Lord, now, of earth and sky, 
Angels Thy praises sing ; 
Love, peace, and heaven lie 
Under Thy wing. 


TL 
(Sung at Barton School Sermons, August, 1861). 


When the day of life is dawning, 
Come, come to Me ; 

In the heart’s fresh early morning, 
Come, come to Me. 

While thine eye with hope is beaming, 

While thy soul of Heaven is dreaming, 

And its light is round thee streaming, 
Come, come to Me. 


Ere the cares of earth oppress thee, 
Come, come to Me ; 

Ere life’s woes and wants distress thee, 
Come, come to Me ; 

While thy bosom feels no sorrow, 

Throbs with bliss man cannot borrow, 

Dreads no dim, uncertain morrow, 
Come, come to Me. 
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Ere sin’s tainted touch defile thee, 
Come, come to Me; 

Ere the world’s false joys beguile thee, 
Come, come to Me; 

While the dew of youth is on thee, 

While God’s smile still rests upon thee, 

Ere the tempter’s power has won thee, 
Come, come to Me. 


When the day of life is dawning, 
Come, come to Me; 

In the heart’s fresh early morning, 
Come, come to Me; 

Ere earth’s sickly pleasure palleth, 

Ere one shade of sorrow falleth, 

List to that sweet voice that calleth, 
“Come, come to Me!” 


Ive 
(Sung at Opening of New Schoolrooms, Hugglescote, 1876). 

In this new house, O Lord, 

Thy praise we sing ; 
We hear Thy holy Word, 

And hail Thee King ; 
Here, Lord, erect Thy throne, 
Here let Thy power be known. 
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There where the fathers met 
In festive throng, 
The strains still echo yet 
Of sacred song ; 
Here, Lord, to-day we crowd, 
Here chant Thy name aloud. 


There where the fathers lie, 
In grassy graves ; 

They sought in years gone by 
The grace that saves ; 
Here, Lord, let grace abound, 
Here may the lost be found. 
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There where Thy saints have been, 


And lingering, stayed ; 
Thy glory oft was seen, 

Thy love displayed ; 
Here, Lord, unveil Thy face, 
With glory fill this place. 


So from Thy house below, 
As we remove, 
The night of death shall show 
Thy house above ; 
There, Lord, may we adore, 
And worship evermore. 
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V. 
(Written for Barton, August, 1884). 


Prince of Life, enthron’d in glory, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
Known and lov’d in gospel story, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
Nothing in our heart concealing, 
Every sin of youth revealing, 

Lord, before Thy footstool kneeling, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee. 


By Thy cross to be forgiven, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
In Thy love to find our heaven, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee. 
For the peace Thy grace bestoweth, 
For the joy no worldling knoweth, 
For the life that from Thee floweth, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee. 


Thou who givest strength in weakness, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
Thou who pourest gifts on meekness, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
Thou who trembling footsteps guidest, 
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Who from fiercest tempest hidest, 
And our friend for aye abidest, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee. 


Light of earth, and King of glory, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
Known and loved in gospel story, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee ; 
All our hearts’ affection bringing, 
All our hope to Thee fast clinging, 
Lead us evermore still singing, 
Saviour, Lord, we come to Thee. 


VI. 


Uplift the voice in gladness 
On this high festal day, 
With hearts all free from sadness, 
Sound forth a joyous lay ; 
From hamlet, town, and village, 
From quiet wayside home, 
With fruits of toils and tillage, 
Our friends to cheer us come.’ 


Chorus. 


~ Youth and maid in glad accord, 
Blend your song, and praise the Lord. 
= 
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No more in dull repining 

We chide the weary hours, 
Our golden sun is shining, 

Our fields are gay with flowers ; 
The happy birds are singing 
In loud and cheerful strain, 
With mirth and music ringing 
This day comes round again. 


Chorus. 


Youth and maid in one accord, 
Blend your song, and praise the Lord. 


While every heart is bounding, 
And every eye is bright, 

With words of welcome sounding 
In jubilant delight : 

From lip to lip repeating, 

Our thankful joy is told, 

Our warm and grateful greeting 

To friends both new and old. 


Chorus. 


Youth and maid in glad accord, 
Blend your song, and praise the Lord. 
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To God be all the glory 

For bright blue skies above, 
For blesséd gospel story, 

And all His tender love : 
For Hope’s fair radiance streaming 
O’er all our earthly way, 
For grace, the soul redeeming, 
And Heaven’s eternal day. 


Chorus. 
Youth and maid in one accord, 
Blend your song, and praise the Lord. 


VII. 
Girls, 


A band of maiden pilgrims 

We stand before Thee, Lord, 
For life’s great journey seeking 
The guidance of Thy word. 
The lamp of wisdom lend us 
To light our darksome way, 
With holy love inspire us 

Thy summons to obey. 


In paths of peace our footsteps 
’Mid fear and peril guide, 
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Nor let the tempter lure us 
From heaven’s own way aside, 
O! Captain of salvation, our weakness clothe 
with might, 
And lead us ever onward, to love and do the 
right ! 
Boys. 
A band of youthful soldiers, 
We stand before Thee, Lord, 
For life’s great warfare seeking 
The armour of Thy word. 
The Spirit’s sharp sword lend us, 
The false and wrong to slay. 
With holy courage nerve us, 
As soldiers, to obey. 


With righteousness our breast-plate, 
And faith our glittering shield, 
And hope our helmet, call us, 
Truth-girt, into the field. 
O! Captain of salvation, forth lead us to the 
fight, 
Make Thou our arm victorious, in battle for 
the right. 
Girls and Boys. 


As pilgrims and as soldiers, 
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Our banner high unfurled, 

We march along undaunted, 

Amid an evil world. 

In every sudden danger, 

Thy presence is our stay ; 

Our watchword, “Christ our Saviour,” 
We forward wend our way. 


VIII. 
Jubilee Anthem. 


(Written for Barton, August, 1887). 
Welcome as the light in Israel, 
Dawned the happy golden year, 
Liberty and joy returning, 

Torn and troubled hearts to cheer. 
Chorus. 
Blow the trumpet, clang the cymbals, 
Shout aloud from sea to sea ; 
Every yoke and bond is broken 
In the year of Jubilee. 


Gospel heralds bear salvation 

O’er Judzan plains and hills ; 
Simeon’s swan-like song of triumph, 
Many a soul with rapture fills. 
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Chorus. 
Blow the trumpet, clang the cymbals, 
Shout aloud from sea to sea ; 
Sin and death are foiled and vanquished, 
In the new glad Jubilee. 


Nations hear the glorious tidings, 
Hail the new and opening day, 
And afar the great salvation 
Wins its ever-widening way. 
Chorus. 
Blow the trumpet, clang the cymbals, 
Shout aloud from sea to sea ; 
And the world shall yet re-echo 
With the joy of Jubilee. 


For the myriad sons and daughters 
Of untoward lot and birth, 

Wait the promise of redemption, 
And the new millennial earth. 


Chorus. 
Blow the trumpet, clang the cymbals, 
Shout aloud from sea to sea ; 
Every burden shall be lightened 
In the coming Jubilee. 
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Christ, the Lord of men, and Brother, 
The new age of gold shall bring, 
And the tongues of many nations 
Blend in worship of the King. 
Chorus. 
Blow the trumpet, clang the cymbals, 
Shout aloud from sea to sea ; 
Peace, and love, and truth shall triumph 
In the world’s great Jubilee. 


IX. 
(Written for Barton, August, 1887). 


Shepherd of Israel, Jesus our Saviour, 
Seeking the wanderer strayed from Thy fold; 
Saving the lost, as they faint and are weary, 
Bearing their sins in Thy sorrows untold : 
Hear us good Shepherd, ere perils alarm, 
Gather the lambs with Thy sheltering arm. 


Now in the freshness of life’s early promise, 
Trials unknown, every trouble afar, 
Suddenly evil unseen may o’ertake us, 
Scatter fond hope, and our innocence mar ; 
Guard us, good Shepherd, from sudden alarm, 
Gather the lambs with Thy sheltering arm. 
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Now in the sunshine of life’s early morning, 
Heedless of ill from Thy fold we may stray ; 
Knowing not yet the false guile of the tempter, 
Dreaming of joy in the sinner’s hard way ; 
Stay us, good Shepherd, nor let sin alarm, 
Gather the lambs with Thy sheltering arm. 


Bright is the sky, but the winter returning, 
Where shall we hide from the sleet falling fast? 


Coldly the world may look down on our 
weakness, 


Helpless itself in the pitiless blast ; 


Shield us, good Shepherd, when tempests 
alarm, 


Gather the lambs with Thy sheltering arm. 


Shepherd of Israel, Jesus our Saviour, 
Seeking the wanderer strayed from Thy fold, 
Saving the lost as they faint and are weary, 
Bearing our sins in Thy sorrows untold : 
Take us, good Shepherd, we fear no alarm, 
Safe from all ill in Thy sheltering arm ! 


Edwin Goadby, F.J.1. 


Edwin Goadby, fourth son of Joseph 
Goadby, of Loughborough, was born at 
Leicester, August 28, 1836. After his school 
days were over—his father teaching him for 
part of the time—Edwin was sent to a Lough- 
borough doctor with the idea that he would 
eventually enter the medical profession. How- 
ever, in the intervals of making up prescrip- 
tions and writing directions for patients on the 
medicine bottles, he employed himself in the 
leisurely hours of a country doctor’s dispensary 
by writing other things than labels. The pill 
drawer was full of poems! To keep prying 
eyes from reading them, he invented a cypher 
known only to himself. At home mysterious 
packages used to come, addressed to him, 
which he asked those in his confidence to hide 
from his father’s inquiring eyes. They were 
the young author’s manuscripts, declined with 
thanks by undiscerning editors. 


At this time he was a great reader, getting 
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in as many as five hours a day, and as we read 
in “The Biograph and Review,” “read the 
whole of Shakespeare’s plays and poems in a 
fortnight, chiefly in the early morning by the 
kitchen fire, before a soul was astir.” 

As may be supposed, his medical studies 
did not progress, and his father lectured him 
one day, and told him that if he took to 
literature he would be a poor man as long as 
he lived. ‘Then poor I'll be,” he replied, 
heartened by the fact that he had lately been 
successful in having some of his articles printed 
in a London magazine. He had also joined a 
literary society, and won a prize for an essay 
on the “Literature of Queen Anne’s time.” 
A “History of Loughborough,” which he was 
writing at that time, was partly published in 
a local newspaper. For this he had collected 
much information, and studied both court- 
hand and heraldry. The result of these 
researches appeared in after years in an article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1873, 
on “Cleaveland : Royalist, Wit, Poet.” Cham- 
bers’ Fournal accepted some of his work, and 
Meliora, a quarterly social review to which he 
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regularly contributed from 1859 until its end 
in 1870. Among the topics dealt with were 
Penny Savings’ Banks (for one of which at 
Loughborough he was at one time secretary), 
Lectures and Lecturing, the Treatment of our 
Lunatics, Ragged London, Idiots and Idiot 
Life, Culture and Trade, the Influence of Man 
on Nature, Probability and Social Science, the 
Limit of State Action, Light and Health, Sound 
and Sense, Civilization and Health, &c. He 
wrote for many magazines ; among them the 
Westminster Review, the Museum and Eclectic, 
the Medical Critic and Psychological Fournal, 
the Scottish Review, Mr. Hollingshead’s Train, 
the National Magazine, Sharp’s London Maga- 
zine, and many others. Of these, a criticism 
on Schleiremacher, in the Westminster, and on 
Emerson, in the Eclectic, may be specially 
mentioned. He also wrote and published a 
short tale, called “The Newbery’s: Their 
Opinions and Fortunes,”’ which was described 
by the Atheneum as “a vigorous little book.” 
He reviewed, too, philosophical books for the 
Reader. 

During the Loughborough days he marked 
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out for himself a plan of his time, which he 
spent thus: “In the morning, gymnastics and 
metaphysics ; in the middle of the day, physic; 
in the evening, composition or miscellaneous 
reading, varied with rambles on Charnwood 
Forest, to which he was attracted in the same 
way as his brothers, as the following lines 
show :— 

“O Charnwood, thou art ever dear to me, 

Whate’er my moods, whate’er thy moods 

may be; 
Serene in Summer, and in Winter wild, 
I come to thee and claim to be thy child.” 
Editing for a time two weekly papers, he 
at last found an opening for his talent, and in 
1866 became editor of The Western Daily 
Mercury, at Plymouth, which post he held until 
the General Election of 1873. Once during 
these years he had a severe illness and his 
brother J. Jackson Goadby, then minister of 
Windmill Street Chapel, Gravesend, went to his 
assistance, writing daily articles for him until 
he had recovered his strength and had been 
away for a change. 
While at Plymouth he marriéd the daughter 
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of a well-known General Baptist Missionary. 
During his leisure time when editor, 
Edwin Goadby was still busy with his pen on 
subjects of general interest, in magazines and 
reviews. In Macmillan an article came out on 
Bismark, and on Strauss as a Politician ; he 
also contributed to The School Board Chronicle 
and The Art Ffonrnal. He was so ready with 
his pen that a story-got about that if called up 
in the middle of the night, he only needed a 
shake, a pen, a paper and a subject and he 
would in a short time have a “leader” written. 
His “ copy” was very clean and much appre- 
ciated by the compositors who had to set it up 
daily. According to his own estimate, in 
twenty-five years he had written as much as 
“all Scott’s and Dickens’ novels combined.” 
In 1885 a prize was offered by Messrs. 
Pears, of a hundred guineas for the best paper 
on ‘The Depression in Trade, its causes and 
remedies.” The essays of Edwin Goadby, and 
William Watt were successful. An introductory 
paper was written by Professor Leone Levi, 
F.S.A., F.G.S., who was one of the adjudicators, 
and the articles were read at the British 
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Association held that year in Aberdeen. His 
exhaustive report of the Gothenburg System, is 
an authority on the question, as he thoroughly 
investigated all the details in visits to Sweden. 
He was also the author of the Reeve Prize 
Essay on “The Abolition of the Hereditary 
Principal in Legislation, (1890)” and edited 
the “ Political World Year Book” for 1891 ; 
while his “England of Shakespeare,” published 
by Cassell & Co., is a mine of wealth for the 
student of Shakespeare’s day, being crammed 
with interesting details as to the manners and 
customs of the times. His election as a Fellow 
of the Institute of Journalists took place in 1891. 

In 1874 Edwin Goadby left Plymouth to 
become the editor of The York Daily Herald. 
After being associated with this journal for 
more than thirteen years, he resigned his post 
as editor rather than change his views on the 
Home Rule question, the bulk of the shares in 
the York Daily Herald Newspaper Company 
having fallen into the hands of the Liberal 
Unionists, thereby causing a change in the 
policy of the paper. He went to London where 
he assisted Mr. W. T. Stead on the editorial 
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staff of The Pall Mall Gazette, and afterwards 
became Secretary and editor of the Publication 
Department of the National Liberation Feder- 
ation. At the request of the Proprietors of the 
Western Daily Mercury he, early in 1892, 
resumed the editorship of that journal, which 
he continued to control until the end of 1893, 
when the proprietorship passed into other 
hands, and many changes were effected in 
consequence. 

The Liberals of Plymouth and Devonport, 
as well as the general body of the party 
throughout Devon and Cornwall, decided to 
mark his retirement from the editorship by 
presenting him with an illuminated address on 
vellum, bound in book form. This was signed 
by Professor F. E. Anthony, President of the 
Plymouth Liberal Association, and the names 
of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, &c., through- 
out Devon and Cornwall, as well as many of 
its leading Liberals, and members of the Boards 
of Guardians were by their permission engrossed 
upon the address. The presentation was made 
at a dinner given in his honour. The address 
while expressing the regret of all at his leaving 
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the neighbourhood, went on to say, that by his 
literary attainments, high culture and ability as 
a journalist, “he had raised the character of the 
Western Daily Mercury, and by his steadfast 
support and intelligent advocacy of Liberal 
principles,’ he had rendered great service to 
the cause; and also, that his “unfailing courtesy 
and generous consideration for the opinions of 
others,’”’ however differing from his own, had 
won the esteem and confidence of a large circle 
of personal friends. 

On returning to London he joined the 
staff of the National Press Agency, as chief 
leader writer and parliamentary correspondent, 
many of the political leaders appearing in the 
Leicester Daily Post and other papers being 
from his pen. 

He died suddenly of heart disease at 
Charing Cross Underground Station on April 
14, I9OI. 

In appearance Edwin Goadby had a 
scholarly type of face—not unlike some portraits 
of Shakespeare—differing from his four minister 
brothers, who were all dark, he had light hair 
and grey eyes. 
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He was ever a welcome guest where there 
were any young nephews and _ nieces, his 
interesting anecdotes, funny tales and comic 
thymes keeping them in a continual bubble of 
merriment. 

Some mornings he would appear at break- 
fast and suddenly read out verses written in 
honour of one or other of the party, or comic 
incidents describing what had taken place 
during his stay ; he was always ready to join 
in all their games and took part in anything 
that was goingon. By these young people and 
many personal friends “ the genial jokist ’—as 
one of the friends of his early days calls him— 
is greatly missed. 
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Hymns by Frederick William Goadby. 
L. 


(Composed for the Re-opening Services of Bluntisham. 
Meeting House, June, 1875). 
Our fathers’ Friend and God, 
In whom they live for aye, 
Hear thou their children, Lord, and Thine f 
Be near to us this day. 


Upon this hallowed spot 

Thy Face has often shone, 

Thy word been preached, Thy mercy felt, 
Thy will with gladness done. 


In faith we now renew 

Our fathers’ Sabbath home, 

And with the memories of the past 
Link all the years to come. 


Grant, Lord, with this new House, 
New grace our hearts to cheer, 
New life within, new power without, 


God of our fathers, hear ! 
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And if our joy to-day 

Be touched with secret pain, 

And thoughts of missing faces blend 
With hymns of gladdest strain, 


O let the eye of faith 

That Heavenly Temple see, 

Where, amidst holier, vaster throngs, 
They ever worship Thee. 


Il. 
The Children’s Prayer. 


Jeremiah iii. “ Thou art the guide of my youth.” 


(Composed for the Beechen Grove Sunday School 
Anniversary Services, May, 1878). 


O Lord ! the children come to Thee, 

For Thou the children’s life didst share, 
Its thoughts and feelings Thou dost know, 
And Thou wilt hear the children’s prayer. 


We thank Thee for our loving homes, 
For daily mercies ever new, 

But much we need Thy love within, 
To keep us grateful, pure and true. 
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We know not all Thy wondrous truth, 
It oft-times seems beyond our powers, 
But this we know, Thou callest us 

To serve Thee in our youthful hours. 


Should friends around be friends indeed 
And yearn in us Thy grace to see, 
Lord we would strive from love to them, 
But most of all from love to Thee. 


But should our lot with those be cast 
Who grieve Thy heart and spurn Thy will, 
Teach us in lowliness to walk 

And patiently to serve Thee still. 


We cannot see the way we take, 

Its snares are hid, its griefs unknown, 
But since Thou art a life-long Friend, 
We shall not meet our foes alone. 


And when the days of youth are gone, 
And life grows full of toil and care, 
In Thy dear presence may we have 
The answer to our childhood’s prayer. 


“ 
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Ill. 
The Face of Jesus. 


Amid those types of strength and grace 
I cannot feel that I have seen 

The form of that divinest Face, 

Nor yet that Art has learnt to trace 
The shadowed glory of that mien. 


No countenance did Raphael limn, 
No chiselled shape Canova mould, 
That answers to the ideal dim, 

My spirit sees and loves of Him, 
Who trod the earth in days of old. 


And yet—they saw it centuries gone, 

It rayed its light on many a crowd ; 

The peasant wondered as it shone, 

And health flowed back to flesh and bone, 
And praise leapt up heart-felt and loud. 


I know it could in love be stern, 

As, when on Peter in the hall, 

Who thrice denied, the Lord did turn 
And look—ah! then he felt the burn 
Of scalding sorrow tears fast fall ! 
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I know it could in love be sweet, 

And win to trust from vague alarms, 

For once the children thronged the street, 
Nor feared Him with their songs to greet, 
Nor babes to fill His open arms. 


O what to live with them and see 

That human Temple glory-filled ! 

O blessed home of Bethany ! 

O sward of cold Gethsemane ! 

That to your Master’s footprints thrilled. 


O climbing waves in worship bent! 

O storm-gust hushed to reverend calm ! 
O life that praised where’er He went ! 
O death—that e’er thy offerings sent ! 
O air—that breathed unceasing Psalm ! 


Ye saw—I have but dimly guessed, 
Ye knew—lI can but yearn to know, 
His face—that pictured heavenly rest, 
His smile—that fused it in the breast, 
The God who dwelt with man below. 


Though till He touch my eyes, I wait 
The dawning of His unveiled grace ; 
Athwart the gloom of death’s dark gate 


“* 
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I read with bounding love elate 
The promise—“ They shall see His face.’ 


“His face! ’’ O joy I long to reach, 

To learn His will from glance and look, 
To know—nor wait for lingering speech, 
The Gospel that His smile will preach, 
For Heaven will need no other Book. 


IV. 


In Memoriam. 
John Orissa Goadby, died 1868. 


O Fatherland eternal, 
The exile longs for Thee ; 
Thy fields are ever vernal 
Thy children ever free. 


We turn our eyes so weary 
From changing scenes of earth, 
Its brightest scenes grow dreary 
And dull its gladdest mirth. 


Our friends are daily wending 
Their lonely way to Thee, 

And home with home is blending 
To form Thy family. 
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So bare this land is growing, 
So sad each fire-side throng, 
Each vacant place is showing 
How grand must be thy song. 


Then haste thou glorious meeting, 
Life’s way will soon be trod, 

For Thee my heart is beating 

O Paradise of God. 


V. | 
The Children’s Praise. 


Matthew xxi—15. ‘Children crying in the Temple— 
Hosanna to the Son of David.” 


(Composed for Barton School Sermons, August 1878). 


A crowd fills the court of the Temple, 
A sound as of praise stirs the air, 
Jerusalem thrills with emotion, 

The Lord of the Temple is there ! 

In vain is the priestly displeasure 

To silence the anthems that ring 
Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna ! 

The children all joyfully sing. 


And if in this temple of worship 
Where now we are met in His name 
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The Lord should appear in His beauty 
Himself His own gospel proclaim, 
What anthems of grateful devotion 
Around Him would echo and ring 
Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 

The children would joyfully sing, 


Lord, make each young heart Thine own temple, 
Reveal Thy sweet presence within, 

IJlumine our minds by Thy coming, 

Expel every longing for sin. 

For when in our souls we adore Thee 

How pure the glad praise we shall bring ! 
Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna ! 

The children will joyfully sing. 


And when in that Temple of glory 

Where falls never shadow of night, 

Where sorrow and sin never sadden, 

Where Thou shalt Thyself be the light, 

When round Thee the ransomed are thronging, 
High heaven with their praises shall ring 
Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 

Thy children for ever shail sing. 
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VI. 


(Composed for the Opening of the New Beechen Grove 
Chapel, October, 1878). 


O Thou whose hand hast brought us 
Unto this joyful day, 

Accept our glad thanksgiving 

And listen as we pray ; 

And may our preparation 

For this day’s service be, 

With one accord to offer 

Ourselves, O Lord, to Thee. 


For all the past we praise Thee, 
For years with mercy bright, 
For many dear companions 
Now in Thy home of light ; 
To yonder house of worship 
Thy blessing oft has come, 

Still with Thy love encircle 
The children’s Sabbath home. 


For this new House we praise Thee,— 
Reared at Thine own command,— 
For every generous bosom 

And every willing hand ; 
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And now within Thy temple 
Thy glory let us see, 

For all its strength and beauty 
Are nothing without Thee ! 


And oft as here we gather 

And hearts in worship blend, 

May Truth reveal its power, 

And fervent prayer ascend. 

Here may the busy toiler 

Rise to the things above ; 

The old—the young be strengthened, 
And all men learn Thy love. 


And as the years roll over, 
And strong affections twine, 
And tender memories gather 
About this sacred shrine, 

May this its chief distinction, 
Its glory ever be, 

That multitudes within it 

Have found their way to Thee. 


Lord God ! our fathers’ helper, 
Our joy, and hope, and stay, 
Grant now a gracious earnest 
Of many a coming day. 


\ 
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Our yearning hearts Thou knowest, 
We wait before Thy throne, 

O come, and by Thy presence, 
Make this new House Thine own. 


——o h{0-0-—_—_ 


(From a newspaper cutting.) 
THE GOADBY SERMON. 


“Sunday, being the first in May, the 
‘Goadby Sermon’ was preached by the vicar, - 
in accordance with a very old custom. The 
facts are:—‘A printer named Mr. Robert 
Goadby, of Sherborne, died in the year 1778, © 
and he left an annuity of £2 to the vicar of , 
Sherborne, in consideration of a sermon being 
preached in the parish church after the evening 
service on the first Sunday in May on “The 
wisdom and goodness of God.’ The service 
was well attended. The vicar chose as his text 
John xiv., 2.” 
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